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Jewel  of  the  Antilles 


TRINIDAD 


by  Richard  C.  Redmond 


i 


n  1498,  while  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus was  sailing  along  the 
northern  coast  of  South  America 
in  search  of  a  new  route  to  the 
Orient,  he  came  upon  an  island 
paradise  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco.  The  great  explorer 
skirted  the  southern  shores  of  the 
island,  noting  three  small  moun- 
tains in  the  distance.  Being  a  re- 
ligious man,  he  named  the  island 
"Trinidad"  for  the  Holy  Trinity. 

To  gain  more  knowledge  of  his 
discovery,  Columbus  landed  on 
the  sandy  beach  near  Los  Gallos 
i  Point.  He  was 
greatly  im- 
I  pressed  by  the 
beauty  of  the 
\  country  and 

\  wrote  glowing 
(accounts  of  the 
>  friendly  natives 
land  the  health  - 
!  ful  climate. 
Such  was  the 
first  introduction 
of  Trinidad  to 
the  geography 
of  the  world. 

Under  Span- 
ish rule  the 
island  resisted 
attacks  from  the 
Dutch,       the 


more  than  three  centuries.  In  1595 
Sir  Francis  Drake  sailed  into  the 
Gulf  of  Paria  with  a  powerful  flo- 
tilla and  sacked  the  city  of  Port- 
of-Spain,  leaving  the  metropolis 
a  shambles.  This  was  a  foretaste  of 
events  to  come,  as  finally  it  fell 
into  English  hands  in  the  year 
1797. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  the 
island  were  one  of  the  fiercest 
tribes  of  the  New  World,  the 
Caribs,  from  whom  "Caribbean" 
is  derived.  While  subjected  to 
Spanish  domination  these  ill-fated 
people  were 
practically  ex- 
terminated by 
their  cruel  mas- 
ters. The  ones 
who  survived 
fled  to  the  thick 
jungles  of  the 
interior,  where 
to  this  day  they 
live  simply  and 
peacefully,  car- 
ing little  about 
the  outside 
world. 

No  body  of 
land  in  the 
Western  Hemi- 
sphere   is    more 


A    Sikh,    one    of    the    many    Indians     colorful     or     ro 
French,  and  the     living    in    Trinidad,     prays    before     a    mantic  than  the 
English      for    mosque  near  Port-of-Spain.  island    of   Trini- 
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dad.  Though  I  left  seven  years 
ago,  I  still  feel  its  fascination. 

Trinidad,  to  many  people,  will 
recall  the  haunting  melody  of  con- 
stantly recurring  rhythm  of  "Rum 
and  Coca-Cola,"  which  was  writ- 
ten by  a  GI  who  served  in  the 
region.  The  composer  patterned 
his  song  from  the  native  calypso, 
for  which  the  island  is  famous. 

The  origin  of  the  calypso  is  a 
trifle  obscure.  Some  say  it  stems 
from  the  repetitious  cries  with 
which  the  "chantwelles"  set  the 
pace  for  the  slaves  in  the  sugar 
plantations.  Down  through  the 
years  it  slowly  developed  into  a 
song  absorbing  Oriental,  Spanish, 
and  French  influences.  Upon  lis- 
tening to  its  intriguing  rhythm, 
you  can't  help  noticing  its  strong 
African  background. 

The  island  boasts  of  having  the 
best  climate  of  all  the  Antilles. 
The  more  you  think  of  it,  the  more 
remarkable  it  seems,  since  Trini- 
dad is  only  ten  degrees  from  the 
equator.  The  average  daytime 
temperature  is  eighty  degrees, 
while  the  nights  are  glorious,  with 
the  mercury  hovering  between 
sixty-five  and  seventy-five.  The 
answer  to  this  phenomenon  is 
nature's  own  air-conditioning  unit 
^the  trade  winds. 

Sometimes  the  island  is  referred 
to  as  "the  land  of  the  humming- 
birds"; but  to  me  it  is  "the  land 
of  the  rainbows,"  for  the  colored 
arch  can  be  seen  several  times  a 
day  during  the  rainy  season. 

Upon  looking  at  the  map,  you 
can't  help  noticing  the  irregular- 
ity of  the  island's  outline.  It  has 
been  likened  to  the  end  view  of 
a  track  rail.  Many  colorful  place 
names,  such  as  Monkey  Trace, 
Serpent's  Mouth,  Upper  Fishing 
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Pond,  and  Guayaguayare  will  stir 
the  imagination  of  the  traveler. 

If  you  enter  the  Gulf  of  Paria 
by  boat,  you  will  sail  through  the 
Dragon's  Mouths  and  Boca  de 
Navios.  The  Boca  is  a  narrow  neck 
of  water  separating  the  islands  of 
Chacachacare  and  Huevos. 

Chacachacare  means  "dry 
island."  During  World  War  II  it 
was  simply  known  as  "Chac"  by 
the  soldiers  stationed  there.  At 
one  point  the  shore  line  gives  the 
appearance  of  being  a  vertical 
wall  as  it  rises  more  than  eight 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 
Sheltered  in  a  protected  valley  on 
Chac  is  a  leper  colony  admin- 
istered by  Father  Berry,  an  Irish 
missionary  whose  friendly  nature 
and  courageous  spirit  brought  him 
fame  throughout  the  sector. 

The  Gulf  of  Paria,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Trinidad,  is  known  as  one 
of  the  finest  natural  harbors  in  the 
world,  and  within  its  waters  can 
be  seen  ships  flying  the  colors  of 
many  nations. 

Port-of-Spain  will  be  the  first 
point  of  call.  The  visitor  will  be 
intrigued  by  this  lively  city  of  old 
colonial  buildings  and  modern 
villas.  The  profusion  of  flowers 
decorating  the  balconies  and  walls 
will  gladden  the  heart  of  the  home 
owner  with  their  beauty  and  un- 
ending variety  of  shade  and  color. 

For  the  tourist  who  wishes  to 
make  a  few  purchases  for  the  rel- 
atives back  home,  Frederick  Street 
should  be  his  goal.  This  shopping 
center  of  the  city  contains  large 
department  stores  as  well  as  small 
shops  in  which  you  can  purchase 
bits  of  silver  and  gold  jewelry. 

Like  everyone  else,  you  will  be 
amazed  at  the  variety  of  races  on 
the  island.  Although  the  majority 


of  people  are  of  Negro  ex- 
traction, you  will  see  a 
sprinkling  of  Hindus,  Chi- 
nese, Javanese,  and  In- 
dians. The  white  persons, 
being  so  few,  startle  you, 
as  if  they  were  strangers 
from  another  country. 
Since  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island  cared 
little  to  work  on  the  planta- 
tions— and  who  could 
blame  them? — the  English 
imported  the  Hindus  and 
Indians  from  India  for 
cheap  labor. 

These  people  retained 
the  customs  and  dress  of 
their  homeland,  thus  lend- 
ing a  picturesque  atmos- 
phere to  the  daily  life  of 
the  island.  The  flowing  gar- 
ments of  the  Indian  women 
with  their  pastel  yellows, 
blues,  and  pinks  make  ex- 
cellent subjects  for  the  camera- 
minded. 

Another  striking  feature  is  the 
number  of  taxicabs  in  circulation. 
How  so  many  cars  found  their  way 
to  this  distant  island  always  mysti- 
fies the  newcomer.  If  you  plan 
a  tour  of  the  country,  these  same 
taxis  will  be  of  great  assistance 
and  may  be  rented  at  the  prevail- 
ing rate  of  $3.50  an  hour.  Most  of 
the  roads  are  excellent,  capable  of 
taking  you  to  many  out-of-the-way 
places  that  are  noted  for  their 
charm  or  their  grandeur. 

Perhaps  the  most  delightful  trip 
is  the  one  to  Maracas  Bay.  You 
start  from  Port-of-Spain  and  wind 
along  the  North  Coast  Road,  a 
regular  sky-line  highway.  As  this 
road  averages  one  thousand  feet 
above  sea  level,  magnificent  views 
of  Maraval  and  Santa  Cruz  vallevs 
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may  be  seen,  as  well  as  breath- 
taking glimpses  of  La  Vache  and 
Balata  Bay.  On  a  clear  day  Vene- 
zuela and  Tobago  are  easy  to  dis- 
cern. 

Of  course,  everybody  has  heard 
of  Pitch  Lake,  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  This  so-called  lake, 
which  contains  no  water,  is  found 
on  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
island  below  San  Fernando.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  when  pitch 
is  removed  the  cavity  refills  itself 
in  a  short  time. 

If  you  have  never  seen  a  typical 
golden  sandy  beach  of  the  tropics, 
Manzilla  Bay  on  the  east  coast  will 
more  than  satisfy  your  yearnings. 
The  beach,  stretching  in  a  souther- 
ly direction  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see,  is  bordered  by  thousands  of 
coconut  palms  swaying  gracefully 
in  the  coastal  breezes. 
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After  a  day  of  sight-seeing  you  If  you  want  a  better  view  of  the 

can  find  no  better  place  to  rest  city,  ask  permission  to  go  to  the 

than  Queen's  Park  Hotel  on  the  roof  garden.  There,  high  up  above 

Savannah.    This    gleaming    build-  ^  sprawling  traffi        ou  can  see 

mg  stands  chalk  white  in  a  spa-  .,      ,  j            .°        £  . ,  J  ^     .,, 

.               i      f'lon  „«•««-  An   ii^  the  blue  waters  ot  the  Caribbean 
cious  park  or  ISO  acres.   As  the 

hotel  is  the  most  modern  on  the  in  the  distance  and,  nearer,  the 

island,  it  is  the  stopping  place  of  protecting  hills  round  about  the 

many  famous  people.  jewel  that  is  Trinidad. 


Stretcher  Case 


H, 


Le  was  the  heaviest  soldier  we  had  ever  had  on  our  stretcher.  In 
addition  to  the  man's  dead-weight  bulk,  the  water-soaked  litter  was 
weighted  down  by  the  soggy,  mud-creasted  blankets  covering  his 
body,  by  his  sodden  uniform  and  greatcoat,  by  his  boots,  and  by  his 
equipment:  pack,  haversack,  water  canteen,  gas  mask,  trench  tools, 
cartridge  belt,  steel  helmet,  rifle,  and  bayonet.  We  had  four  men  on 
the  stretcher  squad,  but  could  have  used  four  more. 

The  terrain  over  which  we  had  to  carry  him  was  tortuous  and 
treacherous:  mud,  winding  trenches,  open  fields  gaping  with  shell 
holes,  meadows  and  woods  thick  with  entangling  branches  and 
vines,  barbed  wire,  and  finally  a  cobblestone  road. 

The  distance  from  the  front  line  Regimental  Aid  Post,  where  we 
had  seen  him  lying  on  a  stretcher  and  had  picked  him  up,  to  our  first 
Field  Ambulance  Dressing  Station  down  the  line  was  fully  two  miles. 

Fortunately,  the  enemy  guns  had  been  silent  when  we  had  started 
off  with  him,  and  they  had  remained  silent  while  we  were  struggling 
with  our  record-breaking  burden  over  the  open  country. 

During  all  that  time  the  man  lay  motionless.  But  his  dead  weight 
and  equipment  had  worn  our  shoulder  blades  and  our  nerves  raw. 
Sweat  stood  out  upon  our  brows,  our  muscles  ached,  our  tempers 
creaked.  But  we  were  determined  to  get  our  stretcher  case  down  the 
line  in  the  least  possible  time;  it  might  mean  his  life.  The  still  way  in 
which  he  lay  spurred  us  to  keep  on  and  on  as  fast  as  we  could  manage 
with  such  a  load. 

At  last  we  reached  the  cobblestone  road.  We  struggled  on,  the 
uneven,  slippery  pavement  threatening  at  every  step  to  trip  and  throw 
us  sprawling.  Finally  we  could  see  the  Red  Cross  flag  flapping  over 
the  dugout  entrance,  in  the  sanctuary  of  which  the  surgeons  were 
waiting.  Only  fifty  more  yards  remained  to  be  covered. 

Then  BANG!  A  flash  of  fire;  an  eruption  of  smoke,  stone,  dust;  a 
hail  of  pebbles;  an  acrid  smell  of  powder. 

We  knew  what  had  happened.  A  "Whiz  Bang"  shell  had  landed 
almost  under  the  stretcher;  yet  none  of  us  had  been  touched.  But  the 
stretcher  had  lost  its  weight.  We  stared  in  astonishment.  It  was  empty. 

We  gazed  down  the  road  toward  the  Dressing  Station  dugout. 

Almost  at  its  entrance,  running  at  top  speed,  was  our  stretcher  case. 

— Tom  Sayres 


"Set  a  bird  to  catch  a  fish,"  sounds  like  a 
queer  injunction  but  the  fishermen  of  Gifu, 
Japan,  take  it  very  seriously. 


by  Douglas  Hunt 


ishermen  we  call  them,  but  it 
is  not  they  who  catch  the  fish. 
When,  with  their  torches  flaring, 
they  set  out  at  night  as  they  have 
done  for  the  last  twelve  hundred 
years  or  more,  they  take  neither 
nets  nor  fishing  lines  with  them. 
A  few  ungainly  black  birds  with 
scrawny  necks  and  the  voracity  of 
sharks  are  all  they  need — but  can 
those  birds  fish! 

The  River  Nagara,  when  cor- 
morant fishing  is  in  full  swing,  re- 
minds one  of  something  out  of 
Macbeth.  One  retains  the  same 
composite  picture  of  black  nights, 
shot  through  with  the  scarlet  and 
orange  of  smoking  flambeaux  or 
witches'  bonfires.  Fascinating  to 
look  back  on,  but  altogether  of 
another,  more  fantastic,  world. 

When  the  small  fishing  fleet  sets 
off  down  the  river  each  boat  has 
a  crew  of  four,  every  man  an  ex- 
pert at  his  own  particular  job.  In 
the  stern  is  the  pilot  and  oarsman. 
Amidships  is  a  gentleman  who, 
apart  from  attending  to  all  the 
jobs  nobody  else  has  time  to 
bother  with,  wields  the  "kako." 
This  is  a  bambo  percussion  instru- 
ment which  is  as  necessary  for  an 
efficient  performance  by  the  tem- 
peramental birds  as  a  rendering 
of  "Hearts  and  Flowers"  for  a 
film  actress  playing  East  Lynne. 

Finally  come  the  two  virtuosos 


— the  fishermen  themselves.  The 
apprentice,  who  is  stationed  be- 
tween the  pilot  and  the  kako, 
handles  only  four  cormorants.  In 
the  prow  is  the  master.  Compared 
with  his  job,  that  of  an  expert 
puppeteer  would  seem  like  child's 
play.  He  controls  twelve  birds. 

Each  cormorant  has  around  his 
body  a  harness  to  which  is  at- 
tached a  twelve  foot  rein  of  spruce 
fibre.  The  reins  are  all  gathered 
into  the  master's  left  hand. 

As  soon  as  the  inquisitive  fish 
come  flocking  to  the  light  the 
birds  are  lowered  onto  the  water. 
The  musician  strikes  up  on  the 
kako,  accompanying  himself  with 
hoarse  shouts  and  cries  of  encour- 
agement, and  the  fun  begins. 

Try  to  imagine  holding  with  one 
hand  the  strings  attached  to  a 
dozen  large,  ravenous,  and  highly 
excitable  birds,  not  much  smaller 
than  swans,  which  dart  and  duck 
and  dive  in  their  joyous  chase 
after  the  prey.  With  the  other 
hand  one  must  so  manipulate  the 
strings  that  there  is  no  fouling  of 
the  lines.  You  see  what  I  mean 
about   the   puppets? 

Meanwhile  a  sharp  lookout  must 
be  kept  to  see  when  any  of  the 
birds  is  ready  to  be  relieved  of  its 
booty.  Such  a  one  can  soon  be 
spotted  as  he  swims  around 
stupidly,  his  silly  neck  extended, 
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stuffed  with  a  haul  too  large  to 
pass  the  ring  which  is  fixed  per- 
manently around  his  neck. 

Now  comes  the  trickiest  opera- 
tion of  them  all!  The  bird  has  to 
be  hauled  in,  his  bill  forced  open 
with  the  left  hand — which  still 
holds  all  twelve  lines — and  the 
fish  squeezed  out  with  the  right. 
Not  too  difficult,  perhaps,  if  one 
has  only  one  bird  to  deal  with. 

While  this  is  going  on,  however, 
the  remaining  eleven  excited  fish- 
ers will  have  done  their  best  to  get 
inextricably  tangled  up  with  one 
another.  But  the  master  is  always 
one  too  many  for  them.  Before 
they  have  time  to  realize  what  a 
golden  opportunity  they  have  for 
gumming  up  the  works,  it  will  be 
too  late.  Their  basely  exploited 
comrade  will  be  among  them  once 
more,  doing  his  best  to  make  up 
for  lost  time. 

Slowly  the  whole  flotilla  drifts 
downstream,  a  moving  patch  of 
light  and  noise,  shattering  the 
darkness  and  the  silence  of  the 
night  with  the  sight  and  sound  of 
men  going  about  their  daily  avo- 


"Then,  on  top  of  a  full  day  of  KP, 
the  sergeant  ordered  me  to  wash  the 
floor!" 
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cation.  The  countryside  is  used  to 
the  bustle  and  does  not  even  turn 
over  in  its  sleep.  The  same  thing 
has  been  going  on  since  long  be- 
fore the  Tokugawas — or  William 
the  Conqueror,  for  that  matter. 

To  the  fisherman,  his  birds  are 
as  valuable  as  a  string  of  race 
horses  and  as  well  cared  for.  The 
season  lasts  only  some  five  months 
and  for  the  remaining  seven  the 
cormorant  leads  a  life  of  pam- 
pered idleness  ( a  life,  incidentally, 
which  may  last  for  fifteen  to 
twenty  years ) .  In  or  out  of  season 
nothing  is  too  good  for  him.  One 
authority  even  claims  that  their 
masters  provide  the  birds  with 
mosquito  nets  during  the  summer 
months  to  minister  to  their  com- 
fort. 

In  season  they  well  repay  the 
outlay  on  their  upkeep  during  the 
rest  of  the  year,  and  the  pamper- 
ing which  they  receive  at  all  times. 

Each  fishing  trip — or  rather, 
drift — down  the  river  takes  about 
three  hours.  These  are  hours  of 
intense  activity  for  both  fishermen 
and  birds.  During  this  time  every 
member  of  the  team  will  average 
over  four  hundred  good-sized  fish. 
The  smaller  fry  pass  through  the 
ring  round  the  bird's  gullet,  and 
are  his  share  of  the  catch. 

They  have  their  own  distinct 
individualities  too,  these  untidy- 
looking  birds.  Each  of  the  team 
has  his  number  and  each  knows, 
quite  literally,  his  place. 

Ichi  is  the  number-one  bird — 
(ichi  is  Japanese  for  one) — and 
is  fully  aware  of  it!  The  senior  in 
rank  and  age,  he  has  the  post  of 
honor  in  the  eyes  of  the  boat.  He 
is  the  last  to  be  put  into  the  water 
when  the  night's  work  begins  and 
the  first  to  be  taken  out  when  it  is 


over.  Not  until  the  lesser  folk  have 
been  packed  away  into  their 
baskets  does  he  condescend  to  re- 
tire to  his.  Even  then  he  may  be 
heard  issuing  a  few  last  orders  for 
the   night. 

The  others  each  have  their  num- 
ber and  prescribed  place  on  either 
side  of  the  gunwale  and  a  strict 
order  of  precedence — an  order 
which  must  never  under  any  cir- 
cumstances be  violated.  Should 
number  seven  be  put  into  the 
water  before  number  eight  or 
taken  out  after  him,  there  is  such 
an  uproar  that  the  same  mistake  is 
never  likely  to  occur  again.  A 
cormorant's  dignity  is  not  lightly 
affronted. 


At  last  the  evening's  fishing  is 
over.  Every  bird  has  had  his  due 
for  if  he  weighs  light  when  the 
master  lifts  him  out  of  the  water 
he  is  given  a  further  feed.  The 
slightly  sepulchral-looking  crea- 
tures are  ranged  on  either  side  of 
the  boat,  each  in  his  strictly  al- 
lotted place,  facing  outwards. 

Now  begins  a  preening  and  a 
gossiping,  and  finally  a  yawning, 
not  unaccompanied  by  vocal  evi- 
dence that  the  birds  have  spent 
a  very  fine  evening.  One  by  one, 
again  in  the  very  strictest  order  of 
precedence,  they  are  tucked  away 
into  their  wicker  sleeping  quarters 
and  we   can  retire. 


Famous  Explorers  Quiz 


by  JOSEPH  C.   STACEY 


Listed  below  in  jumbled  fashion  are  10  famous  explorers  and 
,  the  lands  and  bodies  of  waters  which  they  discovered.  Match 
up  at  least  7  for  a  passing  score;  8-9  is  good;  10  excellent. 


1.  Dr.  Livingstone 

(a)   North  American  Coast 

2.  Leif  Ericson 

(b)   North  Pole 

3.  Christopher  Columbus 

(c)   St.  Lawrence  River 

4.  Vasco  de  Balboa 

(d)   Victoria  Falls 

5.  Hernando  de   Soto 

( e )   Antarctica 

6.  Robert  Peary 

(f)    Labrador,  Nova  Scotia 

7.  Amundsen 

(g)   Mississippi  River 

8.  John   Cabot 

(h)   Pacific  Ocean 

9.  Jacques  Carrier 

(i)    South  Pole 

10.  Bellingshausen 

(j)    West  Indies 

( Ansivers 

on  page  23) 

A  mistake  pays  off! 


Lexitonized  Fingerprinting 


Jerome  Kearful 


Your  safety  and  mine  today  owe 
much  to  the  fact  that,  of  all  the 
earth's  billions  of  inhabitants, 
there  are  no  two  of  us  who  have 
the  same  curves,  lines,  and  whorls 
forming  the  pattern  of  our  finger- 
prints. Here  is  the  stoiy  of  the 
mistake  that  led  to  the  science  of 
fingerprint  classification,  most  val- 
uable means  of  identification  pos- 
sessed by  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. 

While  traveling  through  parts 
of  Africa  still  unexplored  at  that 
time,  Sir  Francis  Galton,  the  great 
English  scientist  and  explorer  of 
the  last  century,  developed  a  pas- 
sion for  measuring  and  comparing 
the  characteristic  differences  of 
the  individuals  composing  the 
various  native  tribes  that  he  en- 
countered. 

When  Sir  Francis  returned  to 
England,  he  wrote  a  book  about 
the  African  tribes,  based  on  the 
data  that  he  had  collected.  It  was 
the  first  attempt  that  had  ever 
been  made  to  classify  scientifically 
the  characteristic  differences  of 
these  peoples.  The  book  attracted 
much  favorable  attention  among 
leading  scientists  of  England  and 
the  Continent,  and  established 
Galton  as  a  leader  in  the  new 
science  of  anthropology,  "the 
study  of  man." 

The  Royal  Geographic  Society 
of  England  awarded  Sir  Francis 
the  Society's  medal  as  a  token  of 
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its  esteem.  His  book,  which  he 
called  Tropical  South  Africa,  was 
praised  for  its  excellent  manly 
style.  Until  the  time  of  his  return 
from  Africa,  Sir  Francis  Galton 
had  been  regarded  as  something 
of  a  failure  and  disappointment  in 
the  various  things  that  he  had 
undertaken.  It  was  perhaps  his 
curiosity  about  so  many  things 
that  had  prevented  him  from 
settling  down  to  one  thing. 

This  curious  Englishman  next 
turned  his  attention  to  his  own 
people.  He  gradually  evolved  a 
theory  that  people  of  different 
levels  of  intelligence,  different  so- 
cial classes,  or  even  different  pro- 
fessions and  occupations,  have 
different  physical  characteristics 
in  common  that  serve  to  identify 
them. 

In  order  to  test  his  theory,  Gal- 
ton devised  numerous  experiments 
designed  to  determine  differences 
in  bone  structure,  shape  of  the 
head,  physical  strength,  ability  to 
see,  hear,  smell,  judge  differences 
in  weight,  and  so  on.  At  his  ex- 
perimental rooms  in  South  Kens- 
ington, which  he  called  the  An- 
thropometric Laboratory,  he 
tested,  measured,  and  weighed 
thousands  of  human  guinea  pigs 
who,  with  the  curiosity  that  peo- 
ple naturally  feel  about  their  own 
capacities,  willingly  paid  a  few 
pence  for  the  privilege! 

In    all   his    measuring,    testing, 


and  comparing,  Sir  Francis  Galton 
overlooked  no  detail  that  might 
have  some  bearing  on  his  theories 
of  anthropology.  It  was  inevitable 
that  he  should -turn  his  attention 
to  those  fascinating  human  char- 
acteristics— fingerprints.  At  that 
time,  scientists  knew  nothing 
about  fingerprint  classification. 
Galton  thought  that,  perhaps,  per- 
sons of  different  races,  different 
social  classes,  different  occupa- 
tions, might  have  characteristic 
fingerprints  in  common.  He  hoped 
for  much  practical  benefit  from 
his  theoiy  that  different  types  of 
fingerprints  could  be  correlated  to 
different  levels  of  intelligence! 

So,  at  the  Anthropometric  Lab- 
oratories, Galton  and  his  assistants 
began  taking  fingerprints.  He  col- 
lected prints  of  Chinese,  Negroes, 
East  Indians,  American  Indians, 
Basques,  and  people  of  other 
races.  To  make  his  experiment  still 
more  complete  he  devised  other 
groupings.  He  took  prints  of 
Quakers,  art  students,  science 
workers,  the  mentally  ill,  and  vari- 
ous other  professional,  occupa- 
tional, and  social  groups. 

After  Galton  and  his  assistants 
had  assembled  a  great  number  of 
prints,  all  carefully  identified  ac- 
cording to  the  source,  the  time 
came  to  classify  and  analyze  them 
and  determine  the  truth  of  the 
theory.  After  much  painstaking 
labor  the  conclusion  was  inescap- 
able: Sir  Francis  Galton's  theory 
of  fingerprints  was  wrong!  There 
was  no  correlation  between  race, 
level  of  intelligence,  occupation, 
or  other  standard. 

With  true  scientific  spirit,  Sir 
Francis  accepted  the  negative  re- 
sult of  his  experiment  as  being 
just  as  valuable  to  the  progress 


of  knowledge  as  a  positive  finding 
would  have  been.  No  doubt  he 
was  somewhat  disappointed  to  dis- 
cover that  his  theoiy  was  mis- 
taken, but  he  was  very  much  in- 
trigued by  the  fact  that,  although 
every  one  of  the  prints  was  differ- 
ent, they  could  be  classified  or 
arranged  into  a  system,  or  cata- 
logue. From  the  prints  that  had 
been  taken  at  the  Anthropometric 
Laboratory,  Galton  worked  out 
what  he  called  a  lexicon  of  finger- 
printing. 

This  was  an  important  discov- 
ery that  Galton  had  come  upon 
by  chance.  Our  modern  system  of 
fingerprinting,  which  has  played 
so  important  a  part  in  the  identi- 
fication of  criminals  as  well  as 
having  served  in  the  protection 
and  identification  of  peaceable 
citizens,  is  something  that  we 
could  not  well  do  without.  And 
we  owe  it  to  Galton's  experiments! 

But  it  was  not  in  Sir  Francis 
Galton's  temperament  of  interest 
to  carry  his  discovery  to  its  prac- 
tical application.  He  was  an  ex- 
plorer, not  a  worker  in  utilitarian 
practices.  Galton  was  not  unaware 
of  the  importance  of  his  findings. 
He  sent  a  description  of  his  Lexi- 
conized  Fingerprint  System  to  a 
French  contemporaiy  who  was 
beginning  to  make  a  name  in  an- 
thropology and  police  work. 

This  French  contemporary  was 
none  other  than  the  famous  Al- 
phonse  Bertillon,  whose  name  is 
known  throughout  the  world  of 
criminal  investigation.  It  was  Ber- 
tillon who  eventually  perfected 
and  applied  the  system  that  had 
been  discovered  by  Sir  Francis 
Galton.  His  mistaken  theory 
brought  it  all  about! 
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LINK  LUES 


luf,  [Joe   "jbana 


GOD  FINDS  A  WAY 

/^7riday  of  that  first  Holy  Week 
/  some  1,924  years  ago  was  a 
strange  day  for  the  disciples  of 
Jesus.  Through  most  of  the  pre- 
ceding night  they  had  been  awake. 
As  dawn  brightened  into  morning 
they  waited  outside  Pilate's 
palace,  and  their  hearts  sank  as 
lead  within  them  when  they  saw 
Jesus  being  turned  over  to  the 
howling  mob.  It  began  to  get  dark 
again  as  they  made  their  way  up 
the  hard  road  to  Calvary,  though 
it  was  scarcely  later  than  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  gloom 
deepened  during  the  crucifixion 
until  at  noon  the  land  was  in  total 
darkness.  It  seemed  as  if  the  lights 
had  gone  out  all  over  the  world. 
For  three  hours  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  the  world  was  dark. 

But  if  the  world  around  the 
disciples  was  dark,  their  spirits 
were  even  darker.  Their  world  had 
just  fallen  in  and  left  them  in  the 
bottom  of  deep  despair.  Their 
shining  hopes  had  suddenly  been 
turned  black  as  coal  by  the  death 
of  the  Master.  "Surely,"  they 
thought,  "life  will  never  again  be 
bright  for  us." 

God  found  a  way  to  bring  the 
light  back  to  the  world.  About 
three  o'clock  the  sun  began  to 
shine  again  and  the  darkness  van- 
ished before  its  rays.  Jesus  was 
buried  as  the  glory  of  a  Palestinian 
sunset  beautified  the  garden  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea. 
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God  found  a  way  to  bring  light 
back  to  the  hearts  of  men,  too.  No 
one  but  he  would  ever  have 
thought  of  using  an  empty  tomb 
to  do  it.  So  strange  to  us  are  the 
workings  of  the  Almighty's  plan! 
Yet,  as  Easter  began  to  dawn, 
Peter  and  John  saw  the  empty 
tomb  and  Mary  recognized  the 
Risen  Christ  in  all  his  glory.  De- 
spair, despondency,  and  defeat 
vanished,  and  a  brilliant  faith  en- 
lightened their  lives.  From  that 
day  on  their  lives  cast  forth  a  light 
that  changed  their  world  and 
streams  down  through  the  cen- 
turies even  to  our  own  day. 

The  world  has  gone  dark  many 
times  since  that  day,  but  always 
God  has  found  a  way  to  bring  the 
light  again.  He  has  not  failed  on 
his  ancient  promise  to  Noah  that 
day  and  night  would  never  cease. 
The  world  of  men  has  become 
darkened  many  times  also.  Never- 
theless God  has  always  found 
some  way  to  bring  the  light  of 
faith  and  love  and  hope  back 
again.  His  ways  have  been  many 
and  often  unrecognized:  an  un- 
known monk  holding  a  candle  in 
the  Dark  Ages,  a  professor  at 
Wittenberg  bringing  light  to  a 
darkened  church,  Puritans  and 
Pilgrims  building  a  bright  new 
nation,  young  men  holding  back 
the  dark  tide  of  nationalism  gone 
mad. 

Our  world  seems  very  dark  to- 
day. We  grope  in  a  chaos  and 
stumble  when  we  strive  to  rise.  In 
our  dark  world  let  us  remember 
as  Easter  begins  to  dawn  that 
God  always  finds  a  way  to  bring 
the  light  back  into  life  again. 


Z**^^ 


What  will  I  say  to  her?  .  .  . 
How  can  I  make  her  under- 
stand? .  .  .  How  can  I? 

Steve  sat  motionless  in  the 
smoke-filled  coach,  unconsciously 
aware  of  the  hypnotic,  undulating 
hum  of  the  wheels,  and  stared 
through  the  streaked  window  in- 
to darkness.  How  dismal  and 
cold  it  looked  beyond  the  thick 
glass!  Sheets  of  rain,  whipped 
along  by  a  whining  wind,  beat  in- 
cessantly against  the  pane,  blot- 
ting out  the  gray,  specterlike 
shapes  that  flashed  into  view  out 
of  the  bleakness.  He  breathed 
slowly,  reluctant  to  inhale  the 
dank,  acrid  atmosphere  of  the 
crowded  coach. 

Two  years,  and  now  only  ten 


hours.  .  .  .  Why  didn't  I  tell  her? 
.  .  .  But  how  could  I?  .  .  .  How 
could  I  explain  in  letters?  He 
shoved  his  clenched  fist  into  the 
cushion  and  shut  his  eyes.  She 
will  understand.  .  .  .  Her  love — our 
love — will.  ...  He  relaxed  and 
leaned  his  head  against  the  soiled 
white  cloth. 

The  steady  rhythm  of  the 
rumbling  wheels  lulled  him  into 
drowsiness.  It  became  a  part  of 
his  breathing,  of  the  silence  of  the 
room,  until,  like  a  clock's  ticking, 
it  went  unnoticed.  Unnoticed  until 
a  shrill  whistle  pierced  the  still- 
ness, and  the  train  thundered  over 
a  long  bridge,  whirled  around  a 
turn,  and  pulled  through  some 
small,  sleeping  village.  Then  the 
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soothing,  regular  rhythm  resumed, 
and  once  more  Steve  dozed. 

He  watched  a  raindrop  strike 
the  pane  and  slowly,  cautiously 
slide  down  the  glass,  gathering  in 
others,  amoeboidlike,  until  in  one 
large  drop  it  glided  over  the  sill 
and  rolled  off  the  end,  smacking 
against  the  fastenings. 

Like  that  night  in  Calais,  Steve 
thought.  .  .  . 

He  lay  shivering  under  the 
rusty  freight  car  watching  the  rain 
drip  all  around  him,  listening  for 
sounds — any  sound.  How  long? 
It  seemed  like  years.  His  legs, 
arms,  and  back  were  paralyzed  by 
the  cramped  position  from  which 
he  dared  not  move.  The  jagged 
cut  across  his  shoulder  was  numb, 
and  the  red  stains  on  his  jacket 
were  dry  blotches.  He  watched  a 
hundred  pairs  of  boots  tramp  by, 
and  heard  the  foreign  voices 
shout,  argue,  and  converse  in 
friendly  tones.  He  was  starved, 
thirsty,   and  tired. 

It  was  the  third  night  when  the 
boys  came — bounding  down  the 
track,  screaming  and  yelling  in 
sportful  voices.  Closer,  closer  un- 
til he  could  see  their  thin,  young 
legs  darting  back  and  forth  around 
the  edges  of  the  car.  He  looked 
desperately  for  a  way  to  hide,  but 
there  was  none. 

Suddenly  the  boy  was  there,  on 
his  hands  and  knees — his  face 
dirty  and  pitifully  small.  He  stared 
for  only  a  moment,  neither  sur- 
prised nor  expectant.  As  abrupt- 
ly as  he  came  he  disappeared, 
calling  to  his  playmates,  who  fol- 
lowed him  on  down  the  tracks. 

The  next  hours  were  hell.  Every 
footstep  was  a  captor's;  every 
sound,  someone  coming  for  him. 
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But  no  one  came.  The  sky  black- 
ened, and  the  rain  poured  harder. 
He  rested  his  hot  cheek  against 
the  wet  grass.  It  was  cool — even 
peaceful.  He  thought  no  longer 
of  escape.  All  that  mattered  now 
was  his  need  for  sleep.  But  as  he 
dozed  off  something  touched  him. 
He  jerked  up  and  searched  the 
blackness.  But  he  saw  nothing. 
Then  slowly  a  small  form  outlined 
before  him,  crouching  close  to  his 
side. 

"Come,  come!" 

"Who  are  you?"  Steve  forced 
the  answer  between  his  parched 
lips. 

"Come,  come!"  the  small  voice 
urged,  and  he  could  feel  a  tugging 
on  his  sleeve. 

For  no  other  reason  than  that 
he  no  longer  cared  what  hap- 
pened, Steve  dragged  himself 
from  under  the  car.  Someone 
pulled  him  up  and  carried  him. 
He  cared  not  where. 

When  he  awoke  the  boy  was 
there,  his  skinny  elbows  leaning 
on  the  edge  of  the  rumpled  bed 
and  his  frail  face  cupped  in  little, 
bony  hands.  He  smiled  when  he 
saw  Steve's  open  eyes. 

"Henri,  venes  iei!  Henri.  .  .  ." 

Steve  glanced  over  the  boy's 
head  into  a  drab  kitchen  where  a 
short,  scrawny  woman  stood  bend- 
ing over  an  old-fashioned  iron 
stove.  Her  graying  hair  was 
pulled  tightly  back  and  twisted 
in  an  untidy  black  knot  at  the 
nape  of  her  neck.  She  gripped  a 
steaming  kettle  in  her  hands  and 
balanced  it  unsteadily  on  the  edge 
of  another  pot.  A  thick  gray  lock 
fell  across  her  eyes. 

"Henri!"  she  called  again  irri- 
tably. 

Just  as  it  seemed  she  was  going 


to  put  down  her  kettle  to  fetch 
the  boy,  the  door  banged  open 
and  an  old  man,  bundled  in  wrap- 
pers and  an  unraveling  gray  muf- 
fler, tottered  into  the  room  bring- 
ing with  him  a  gust  of  cold,  damp 
ah*. 

"Voyes,  grand  perel  II  se  rev- 
eille! II  se  reveille!"  the  boy  cried, 
getting  to  his  feet. 

The  old  man  shed  his  awkward 
wrappers  and  hurried  to  Steve's 
side. 

"Ah  yes,  you  are  awake/'  he 
said  kindly,  rubbing  his  red  hands. 
"This  makes  Henri  so  happy.  He 
has  watched  you  since  the  night 
you  came." 

"How  long — ?"  Steve  mumbled. 

"Two  days,"  the  old  man  replied 
and  held  up  two  fingers.  "We 
must  get  you  well  soon."  He 
leaned  close  to  Steve  and  whis- 
pered, "I  have  arranged  for  you 
to  get  back  next  week.  Can  you 
make  it?" 


"Yes,"  Steve  gasped,  fighting 
the  whirling  sensation  in  his  head. 
"Thanks!" 

"You  must,"  the  old  man  replied 
gently.  "I  can't  be  here  much  of 
the  time,  but  Avis — "  he  nodded 
toward  the  kitchen— "Avis  and 
Henri  will  watch  you."  He  smiled 
as  he  patted  the  boy's  head. 

The  woman  shuffled  slowly  into 
the  room,  hesitated  a  moment  at 
the  bedside,  then  mumbled  some- 
thing to  the  old  man.  She  was 
not  as  old  as  Steve  had  thought — 
perhaps  thirty. 

"Avis  wants  to  know  if  you  can 
eat  something,"  the  old  man 
asked. 

"Yes — yes/'  Steve  stammered, 
and   lifted   himself   on    one    arm. 

"Stay  there.  She  will  bring  it." 
He  returned  to  the  kitchen  with 
the  woman,  leaving  Henri  stand- 
ing by  the  bed. 

"Hi,"    Steve    managed   finally. 

The  boy  grinned  shyly. 
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"What's  your  name?"  Steve 
asked,  motioning  to  make  him 
understand. 

"Henri"  came  the  reply. 

"Sounds  like  'Hungry'  to  me," 
Steve  answered  after  a  moment. 
"I'll  call  you  'Hungry/  OK?" 

"Old"  the  boy  nodded.  He 
puckered  his  mouth  close  to 
Steve's  as  if  to  teach  him  to  pro- 
nounce it  correctly,  "Hen- — ri." 

"Hungry,"  Steve  repeated. 
"That's  the  best  I  can  do  with  my 
French,  fella." 

"Out"  the  boy  consented. 

"Is  that  your  mother?  Your 
mama?"  Steve  asked,  pointing  to 
the  woman. 

"Oui"  he  nodded.  "Et  il  est 
grand  pere"  he  added,  pointing 
to  the  old  man  who  was  leaning 
back  in  a  barrel  rocker. 

"Grandfather,  eh?" 

"Oui"  he  replied. 

"Is  that  your — papa?"  Steve 
motioned  to  a  picture  on  the  cor- 
ner of  the  stand  by  his  bed. 

"Oui"  Henri  replied  without 
looking  up. 

The  man  was  tall,  husky,  and 
good-looking.  He  was  young, 
about  Steve's  own  age,  and  looked 
something  like  him  too.   He  had 


"You've  been  so  kind  and  helpful, 
young  man,  I  know  you  wouldn't  want 
me  to  spoil  it  by  offering  you  money." 
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a  broad,  high  forehead  like  Hen- 
ri's, the  same  straight  nose  and 
wide-set  eyes.  But  somehow  they 
didn't  look  too  much  alike;  per- 
haps it  was  the  broad  smile  on  the 
man's  face. 

"He  looks  like  me,"  Steve  said, 
pointing  from  the  picture  to  his 
own  face.  "Your  papa — me." 

Henri  nodded  soberly. 

"Henri!"  the  woman  summoned. 

"Better  run,  'Hungry,' "  Steve 
warned.  As  the  boy  scurried 
across  the  room,  Steve  noticed 
that  he  limped. 

The  rain  still  slipped  and 
sloshed  across  the  window.  Steve 
shifted  his  long  legs,  trying  to  get 
comfortable.  His  body  ached  from 
being  cramped  so  long  between 
the  narrow  seats.  What  an  abom- 
inable way  to  go  anywhere,  he 
thought.  But  he  had  wanted  to 
catch  the  first  thing  out  of  New 
York  and  this  was  it- — a  ten-hour 
trip.  Oh,  well.  .  .  . 

I  wonder  what  Carol  will  look 
like?  .  .  .  No  different.  .  .  .  Two 
years  can't  change  her.  .  .  .  What 
will  she  do?  .  .  .  Will  it  change 
everything?  ...  I  can't  blame 
her.  .  *.  .  But  she  must  understand. 

He  rubbed  a  clear  spot  on  the 
mist-covered  window.  The  first 
faint  rays  of  dawn  crept  above 
the  horizon,  stabbing  the  black 
sky.  It  was  a  night  like  this  when 
he  returned  to  Calais. 

The  town  had  been  under  fire 
for  four  days,  and  they  were 
finally  going  to  take  it.  It  was  so 
still — no  stars,  no  moon,  only 
blackness  and  the  blacker  silhou- 
ette of  Calais.  The  ghostly  streets 
were  empty,  and  all  enemy  equip- 
ment  either   destroyed    or   gone. 


The  enemy  had  retreated,  leaving 
behind  a  ravaged,  silent,  tum- 
bling mess  of  buildings. 

Steve  and  his  detachment  took 
the  north  end.  They  checked 
every  house,  every  crevice.  A  few 
of  the  villagers  were  there — a  little 
bewildered;  yet  they  seemed  al- 
most apathetic,  perhaps  resigned 
to  the  war  about  them. 

Finally  they  came  to  the  one 
street  he  remembered.  It  was  de- 
serted like  the  rest.  He  stood  and 
stared  down  the  broken,  silent 
pavement  wondering  what  had 
become  of  the  old  man,  the  girl, 
and  "Hungry." 

Steve  groped  his  way  toward 
the  familiar  stone  house.  He  care- 
fully pushed  the  heavy  door  open 
and  jumped  aside.  Silence.  He 
stole  cautiously  through  the  va- 
cant room  and  kicked  another 
door  open.  The  banging  echoed 
throughout  the  empty  house. 
Then  he  saw  him,  standing  defi- 
antly in  the  far  corner  of  the  room. 
Thinner,  a  little  older,  yet  so 
tragically  small. 

"Hungry!"  Steve  caught  the 
small  boy  up  in  his  arms.  "Where's 
Avis,  and  grand  pere?" 

Henri  shook  his  head.  His  eyes 
were  expressionless,  but  his  lips 
trembled. 

"Avec  papa,"  he  replied,  point- 
ing a  skinny  finger  upward.  .  .  . 

The  sun  flashed  on  the  window 
reflecting  its  brilliancy  across 
Steve's  face.  He  opened  his  eyes 
and  blinked  at  the  brightness.  It 
was  clear,  and  warm,  and  peace- 
ful. Digging  the  tips  of  his  fingers 
into  the  crack  between  the  sill 
and  the  frame,  he  forced  the  win- 
dow up  several  inches,  letting  in 
the  cool  morning  air.  It  was  won- 


derful to  feel  it  blow  across  his 
face  and  gradually  clear  the  stuffy 
atmosphere  about  him. 

The  others  in  the  coach  had  al- 
ready awakened.  Several  had 
gone,  but  most  of  them  were 
slouched  carelessly  in  their  seats, 
gibbering  idly  to  each  other. 

Steve  gently  pushed  the  win- 
dow up  a  little  further  and 
breathed  deeply. 

As  the  sharp,  cool  air  cut 
through  the  warm  room,  the 
others  squirmed  uncomfortably 
and  glanced  about.  Noticing 
Steve's  open  window,  they  glared 
at  him  accusingly  until,  under 
their  hostile  stares,  he  felt  obliged 
to  close  it — which  he  did  reluc- 
tantly. 

"I  like  it  too,  fella."  The  young 
girl  in  front  of  him  smiled  sym- 
pathetically. "But  cheer  up,  it's 
only  twenty  more  minutes." 

Steve  glanced  at  his  watch- — 
9:30! 

"Hey!"  he  said  aloud,  pulling 
his  left  arm  from  behind  the  small, 
sleeping  boy  curled  up  beside 
him.  "We're  almost  home,  'Hun- 
gry'" 

"Home?"  Henri  repeated,  gazing 
sleepily  around  the  car.  Then,  no- 
ticing the  daylight,  he  squealed 
excitedly,  "Oh,  regardes!  Quelle 
belle — " 

4         4       II 
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"Hold  on,"  Steve  Interrupted. 
"Watch  your  language/' 

"Beautiful!"  Henri  exclaimed, 
pressing  against  the  window  glass. 

"It  won't  be  long  now,"  Steve 
promised,  pulling  him  away  from 
the  seat  and  down  the  isle  toward 
the  washroom.  "Then  we'll  see 
Carol.  We'll  be  home!  Are  you 
happy,  'Hungry'?" 

"Oh  yes,  Steve!"  Henri  replied, 
and  he  squeezed  against  Steve's 
arm. 

Steve  wished  he  could  really 
feel  that  happiness,  instead  of  a 
gnawing,  scared  feeling.  Just  one 
look  from  Carol.  .  .  .  What  will 
she  say? 

By  the  time  they  had  washed 
and  Steve  had  carefully  combed 
Henri's  unruly  short  hair,  the 
train  was  pulling  slowly  into  the 
station.  The  sudden  jerk  threw 
them  against  the  other  passen- 
gers who  were  gathering  in  the 
isle.  Steve  pushed  Henri  into  a 
seat  near  the  exit. 

"Look,  'Hungry,' "  he  said  care- 


"The  mushrooms  are  a  special  treat. 
I  picked  them  myself,  out  in  the  back 
yard/' 
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fully,  "you  sit  right  here  and  wait 
a  few  minutes.  I  want  to  find 
Carol.  Then  111  bring  her  to  meet 
you.  OK?" 

"OK,"  Henri  replied  soberly.  He 
pressed  eagerly  against  the  win- 
dow and  watched  Steve  push 
among  the  crowds. 

Steve  searched  the  groups  of 
chattering,  happy  people  for  a 
familiar  figure — the  straight  shoul- 
ders, slim  waist,  the  honey- 
colored  hair. 

"Steve!" 

He  stopped  suddenly  and  lis- 
tened. Was  that  her  voice?  He 
glanced  at  the  people  around  him, 
but  they  were  all  strangers,  un- 
aware of  him.  He  was  afraid — 

"Steve!" 

In  another  moment  she  was  in 
his  arms.  He  drew  her  close  and 
hungrily  took  the  love  that  had 
been  only  a  memory  for  so  long. 
He  squeezed  her  soft  hands  and 
noticed,  with  a  warmth  almost 
forgotten,  the  smooth,  gold  wed- 
ding band.  She  loved  him.  He 
knew  by  her  voice,  her  touch, 
her  eyes.  They  talked  and  laughed 
excitedly,  wiping  the  months 
away  with  kisses  until  they  stood 
alone  on  the  long,  empty  plat- 
form. 

"Let's  go  home,  darling,"  she 
said  finally  when  they  could  find 
nothing  more  to  say.  "Home, 
Steve." 

Steve  hesitated.  "Carol — " 

"What  is  it,  darling?" 

"I — Carol — there's  something  I 
have  to  tell  you."  He  struggled  to 
steady  himself.  "I  brought  back — " 

"Why  so  serious?"  she  ex- 
claimed, hugging  him.  "What  is 
it?" 

Steve  took  a  deep  breath  and 
clutched  her  hands.   He  felt  the 


sticky  perspiration  trickle  down 
his  neck  under  his  tight  collar. 

"It's  a  boy,  Carol.  I  adopted  a 
boy/' 

She  stared  at  him  in  bewilder- 
ment and  unbelief. 

"Carol — "  He  paused,  nervously 
fingering  his  collar.  Then  slowly, 
carefully  he  told  her  about  Henri, 
about  Henri  and  himself,  and 
Calais. 

"Where  is  he?"  she  asked  quiet- 
ly when  he  had  finished. 

"On  the  train,"  Steve  answered 
and  guided  her  toward  the  coach. 
This  way. 

He  glanced  up  to  see  Henri's 
serious  eyes  watching  them. 
"Hungry"  wasn't  dumb;  he  knew 
the  score. 

They  stepped  up  into  the  coach. 
Carol  stopped  abruptly  when  she 
saw  Henri.  They  looked  at  each 
other  silently  for  several  moments. 

"Hello,"  Carol  said  finally,  sit- 
ting beside  Henri. 

"Hello,  Carol,"  Henri  replied  in 
his  coached  voice. 

Steve  watched  them  study  each 
other  as  they  exchanged  polite 
little  phrases.  Carol  was  trying  to 
understand,  trying  to  forgive  this 
strange  little  boy  for  intruding 
into  the  moment  she  had  longed 
for  so  many  months.  She  wanted 
desperately  to  have  Steve  alone. 
And  she  was  right.  He  knew  she 
was  right.  It  was  a  fine  "hello" 
after  almost  two  years! 

But  the  boy — they  had  shared 
in  a  year  a  life  such  as  Carol 
would  never  know.  And  he  was 
scared  too.  Scared  that  Carol 
couldn't  love  him.  It  was  so  plain 
to  see  in  his  eyes.  Would  Carol 
see?  .  .  . 

"What  is  it  Steve  calls  you?" 
he  heard  Carol  saying. 


iC  'Hungry,'  "  Steve  interrupted. 
"He's  got  a  funny  French  name. 
It  sounds  like  'Hungry,'  so  that's 
what  we  go  by." 

"But,  Steve!"  Carol  protested. 
"What's  your  right  name?"  she 
asked  the  boy. 

"Henri,"  he  replied  shyly. 

"Henri,"  she  repeated,  amused. 
"That's  'Henry'  in  English,  Steve." 

"I  certainly  wouldn't  call  him 
'Henry,' "  Steve  retorted. 

"But,  Steve,  what  will  his 
friends  say?" 

"I    don't    care    what — "    Steve 
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stopped  short  and  gaped  at  Carol. 
"Yes,  we  do/'  she  replied  quiet- 

"All  'board!"  The  conductor 
stepped  inside  the  door  and  mo- 
tioned to  Steve.  "You  better  get 


your  family  off  the  train  if  you're 
stayin'." 

Steve  grabbed  the  two  worn 
suitcases  in  the  corner  of  the  seat 
and  followed  Carol  and  Henri 
down  the  steps  into  the  gathering 
crowd. 


—YOU  ARE  CORDIALLY  INVITED— 

April  24-25:  Indianapolis,  Ind.:  CHRISTIAN  YOUTH  COUN- 

CIL ASSEMBLY;  Indiana  Council  of  Churches, 
519  Bd.  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

April  24-26:  Johnstown,  Pa.:  U.C.Y.M.  ANNUAL  ASSEM- 
BLY; Pennsylvania  Council,  2403  N.  Front  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

April  17-19:  Booneville,    Mo.:    U.C.Y.M.    ANNUAL   ASSEM- 

BLY; Missouri  Council,  Robert  Nicholson,  Mis- 
souri Valley  College,  Marshall,  Mo. 

June  15-21:  Anderson,     Ind.:     ANNUAL    CONVOCATION; 

Church  of  God,  National  Headquarters,  Anderson, 
Ind. 

June  24-28:  Boston,     Mass.:     FREEDOM     CONFERENCE; 

Augustana  Luther  League,  2445  Park  Ave.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

June  28-Julv  3:  Kings  Mountain,  N.  C:  SOUTHEAST  TRAIN- 
ING CONFERENCE;  U.C.Y.M.,  79  East  Adams 
St.,  Chicago  3,  111. 

June  30-July  3:  Lafayette,  Ind.:  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE;  Evangelical  and  Reformed 
Church,  1505  Race  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

June   22-27:  Denver,     Colo.:     NATIONAL     CONVENTION; 

Christian  Endeavor,  1201  East  Broad  St.,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

July  21-Aug.  8:  Spruce  Creek,  Pa.:  MID-ATLANTIC  TRAINING 
CONFERENCE;  U.C.Y.M.,  79  East  Adams  St., 
Chicago  3,  111. 

August  20-23:  Seattle,  Wash.:  WEST  COAST  YOUTH  FEL- 
LOWSHIP CONVENTION;  Church  of  God, 
Anderson,  Ind. 

August  16-23:  \Villiams  Bay,  Wis.:  CENTRAL  TRAINING 
CONFERENCE;  U.C.Y.M.,  79  East  Adams  St., 
Chicago  3,  111. 

August  23-29:  Palmer  Lake,  Colo.:  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 
TRAINING  CONFERENCE;  U.C.Y.M.,  79  East 
Adams  St.,  Chicago  3,  111. 

August  17-27:  Winnepesaukee,  N.  H.:  EASTERN  TRAINING 
CONFERENCE;  U.C.Y.M.,  79  East  Adams  St., 
Chicago  3,  111. 
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Here's  an  answer  to  your  yen  for  education 
with  a  "foreign  atmosphere." 


o 


tr 


■lower  living 


by  Dick  Hayman 


Oeeing  the  world  "in  uniform" 
often  creates  a  hankering  to  con- 
tinue traveling  after  "government 
issue"  is  exchanged  for  civvies. 
Some  vets  find  that  they're  con- 
fronted with  two  simultaneous 
desires:  to  pursue  higher  learning 
and  also  to  rediscover  the  glam- 
our of  foreign  atmosphere. 

There's  an  easy  answer  to  this 
apparent  dilemma:  Mexico  City 
College.  Unique  as  the  only 
American-type  liberal  arts  college 
in  Latin  America,  M.C.C.  offers 
the  regular  B.A.  and  M.A.  de- 
grees in  its  ninety-five  per  cent 
English-1  a  n  g  u  a  g  e  curriculum; 
while  Mexico  City,  "Paris  of  the 
Americas,"  offers  the  excitement 
of  a  different  culture  and  way  of 
life.  With  the  low  cost  of  living 
thrown  in  for  good  measure,  what 
better  combination  is  there  to 
lure  an  ex-GI  south  of  the  border? 

Married  vets  find  themselves  in 
a  happy  situation  where  they  can 
settle  their  families  in  a  comfort- 
able four-room  furnished  apart- 
ment for  as  little  as  thirty-five 
dollars  a  month.  The  added  lux- 
ury of  a  maid  and  laundress  can 
be  had  for  only  ten  dollars  a 
month  more.  Food,  except  for  im- 
ported American  canned  goods, 
is  equally  reasonable  compared 
to  stateside  prices.  Able  to  meet 
living  expenses  on  his  monthly 
GI   Bill   allotment,    the   vet   finds 


he  sometimes  has  enough  left 
over  to  enjoy  an  occasional  night 
of  entertainment.  But  the  real  ad- 
vantage is  his  opportunity  to  de- 
vote full  time  to  study  and  turn 
leisure  hours  over  to  sports  and 
sight-seeing. 


A  walk  around  the  gardens  planted 
on  the  roof  of  Chapultepec  Castle 
affords  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Valley 
of  Mexico.  On  these  very  tiles,  the  ill- 
fated  Empress  Carlotta  took  her  morn- 
ing strolls  in  the  pleasant  Mexico  City 
sunlight. 
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Single  men  and  women  usually 
board  in  college-approved  Mexi- 
can homes.  By  sharing  meals  and 
living  in  close  contact  with  mem- 
bers of  an  average  Mexican  fami- 
ly, these  students  gradually  learn 
what  their  southern  neighbors  are 
really  like. 

All  of  this  is  part  of  the  picture 
which  Henry  L.  Cain  and  Paul 
V.  Murray  had  in  mind  when  they 
founded  Mexico  City  College 
eleven  years  ago.  Now  president 
and  dean,  respectively,  these  two 
f arsighted  men  knew  that  there 
was  a  place  in  the  educational  set- 
up of  Mexico  for  a  college  where 
Americans  might  come  to  earn 
degrees  that  would  be  acceptable 
by  stateside  standards. 

Already  more  than  six  thousand 
norteamericanos  have  attended  the 
college,  returning  to  their  Cana- 
dian and  American  home  towns 
with  an  understanding  that  is  not 
gained  in  any  classroom.  Each 
student  goes  home  a  very  special 
kind  of  good-will  ambassador, 
helping  to  make  "Good  Neigh- 
bors" a  working  reality  rather 
than  just  a  policy.     . 

Besides  the  usual  college 
courses,   Foreign   Trade,   Interna- 


"That's  what  I  like  about  Rafferty- 
alvvays  a  gentleman/' 
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tional  Relations,  Latin  American 
Studies,  and  Spanish  are  offered 
at  M.C.C.  Well-planned  art  and 
creative  writing  centers  produce 
high  caliber  work.  Many  of  the 
student  painters  and  sculptors 
progress  to  the  point  where  they 
are  able  to  sell  their  work  before 
courses  are  completed.  Likewise 
more  than  a  few  of  the  authors  in 
the  writing  center  have  their  man- 
uscripts published  while  still  en- 
rolled in  classes. 

Sports  are  not  overlooked  at 
M.C.C,  either.  As  you  might  ex- 
pect, varsity  basketball,  baseball, 
and  football  teams  bring  honor 
and  glory  to  the  college.  Student 
support  is  just  as  enthusiastic  as  it 
is  in  this  country.  You  feel  right  at 
home  when  you  see  the  Mexican 
students  wearing  beanies  and  wav- 
ing the  college  colors  which  are 
sold  by  the  Student  Council  be- 
fore major  games. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  norte- 
americano  students  soon  catch  the 
bullfight  bug.  Any  Sunday  after- 
noon a  good  many  M.C.C.'ers  can 
be  found  out  at  the  Plaza  Mexico, 
sitting  in  the  massive  stands, 
shouting  encouragement  to  their 
favorite  matadores. 

Professional  fronton  (or  jai- 
alai,  called  the  fastest  game  in  the 
world ) ,  soccer,  and  other  Mexican 
sports  draw  American  aficionados 
from  the  student  body. 

Not  a  sport  exactly,  but  certain- 
ly a  favorite  pastime,  is  bargain- 
ing. "Getting  the  price  down"  is 
still  the  rule  and  not  the  exception 
in  Mexico.  Whether  for  a  bouquet 
of  carnations  or  for  a  brilliant 
Aztec-design  basket,  a  pleasant 
session  of  price  settling  proves  to 
be  fun  for  both  gringo  buyer  and 
native  vendor.  Amazingly  enough, 
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In  the  Patio,  classmates  from  all  over  the  Americas  gather  together  to  relax 
between  classes.  Spanish  and  English  blend  into  the  discussions  and  campus 
gossip. 


after  such  a  sale  they  are  better 
friends  for  their  bargaining  coun- 
terplay. 

Organized  trips  take  students 
to  observe  the  ancient  ruins  as 
well  as  the  modern  civic  achieve- 
ments of  Mexico.  One  of  the  most 
popular  excursions  is  to  San  Juan 
Teotihuacan,  site  of  the  world- 
famous  Pyramids  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon.  There  also  is  the  stately 
Temple  of  Quetzalcoatl  with  its 
amazing  feathered  serpents  carved 
in  stone  by  artisans  of  an  almost 
forgotten  civilization.  That  these 
people  were  highly  developed  and 
thoroughly  artistic  is  quite  ob- 
vious to  students  in  Mexico.  The 
Teotihuacan  religious  structures 
were  laboriously  shaped  by  man- 
ual labor  over  1500  years  ago. 

Other  trips  to  surrounding  vil- 
lages bring  the  student  face  to 
face  with  Mexican  handicrafts  in 


the  making.  Pottery;  woven  goods; 
intricately  carved  and  painted 
wooden  plates,  bowls,  and  masks 
are  still  fashioned  by  hand,  fol- 
lowing the  same  methods  used  by 
the  Indians  of  that  countiy  cen- 
turies ago. 

Some  students  take  longer  trips 
into  the  hinterland.  Anthropology 
classes,  for  instance,  go  much  far- 
ther afield  to  see  the  monumental 
ruins  of  Mitla  and  Monte  Alban 
at  Oaxaca  in  the  southeast;  or  to 
Yucatan,  land  of  mystery,  where 
the  Mayan  pyramids  of  Chichen- 
Itza  and  Palenque  are  yet  yield- 
ing new  discoveries  to  stimulate 
the  imaginations  of  anthropolo- 
gists and  other  scientists. 

Mexico  City  itself  offers  many 
points  of  interest  to  consume  stu- 
dents' free  time.  Atop  the  majestic 
rise  of  Chapultepec  Hill  stands 
the  former  royal  residence  of  Em- 
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peror  Maximilian  and  his  Car- 
lotta.  Here,  overlooking  the  out- 
stretched capital  of  the  country 
they  ruled  for  less  than  three 
years,  Chapultepec  Castle  attracts 
thousands  of  visitors  every  week. 
M.C.C.  students  find  rooms  still 
furnished  with  regal  trappings  of 
satin,  gold-inlaid  wood,  marble, 
crystal,  priceless  rugs  and  tapes- 
tries, taking  them  back  into  the 
history  they  study  at  college. 

A  Saturday  or  Sunday  spent  at 
Xochimilco's  Floating  Gardens 
gives  students  an  idea  of  what  the 
Valley  of  Mexico  must  have  been 
like  in  the  days  of  Aztec  king, 
Montezuma.  Once  a  series  of 
quiet  lakes,  the  valley  was  filled 
in  by  the  conquering  Spaniards. 
Now  the  only  remaining  canals 
in  the  whole  area  are  those  at 
Xochimilco,  where  flower-deco- 
rated gondola-like  boats  carry 
tourists  and  students  over  water 
that  wends  its  way  through  green 
trees  and  beautifully  colored  blos- 
soms. 

The  Zocalo,  city  square,  draws 
students  to  study  the  National 
Palace    and    National    Cathedral. 


"I  guess  probably  the  high  point  of 
my  career  was  when  my  high  school 
class  voted  me  most  likely  to  succeed." 
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examples  of  outstanding  Mexican 
architecture.  Here  are  priceless 
works  of  art,  historic  and  modern. 
The  murals  of  David  Siqueiros, 
Clemente  Orozco  and  Diego 
Rivera  are  found  in  buildings 
throughout  the  metropolis.  Often 
a  visit  to  a  mural  in  the  process  of 
being  painted  is  rewarded  with 
the  experience  of  seeing  Rivera  or 
Siqueiros  at  work  on  a  new  mas- 
terpiece of  modern  art. 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  to 
the  amount  of  sight-seeing  that 
can  be  done  in  Mexico.  And  stu- 
dents at  M.C.C.  take  full  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  to  know 
the  land  and  the  people  of  their 
temporary  home. 

Learning  the  music,  the  songs 
and  dances  of  Mexico  is  part  of 
class  work  and  social  life.  A  blend- 
ing of  holidays  and  celebrations 
is  another  mark  of  distinction  for 
this  college.  The  most  recent 
Christmas  celebration  was  typical 
of  successful  blending  of  North 
and  South  American  cultures. 
First,  the  impressive  Mexican 
posada  was  held  in  the  school's 
spacious  patio.  Students  made  a 
single  line  of  couples,  each  hold- 
ing a  lighted  candle  in  one  hand 
and  in  the  other  a  mimeographed 
copy  of  the  old  chant  which  is 
sung  in  unison  as  the  procession 
moves  along.  From  the  patio,  the 
marchers  wound  their  way 
through  the  college  halls,  singing 
the  traditional  chant,  and  then 
back  to  the  patio.  By  this  time, 
the  candles  had  burned  them- 
selves out,  and  everyone  was 
ready  to  burst  the  pinatas  which 
hung  in  the  air  from  high  wires. 
These  large,  star-shaped,  unbaked 
clay  pots  were  covered  with  crepe 
paper  and  tinsel  and  filled  with 


flowers,  fruits,  nuts,  candies,  and 
little  gifts.  Pinatas  take  the  place 
of  Christmas  trees  in  Mexico.  The 
coeds  had  their  chance  at  break- 
ing open  the  first  pinata.  Each 
was  blindfolded,  whirled  around, 
handed  a  long  pole  and  allowed 
to  strike  at  the  gay  gift-filled  star. 
It  reminded  the  uninitiated  norte- 
americanos  a  little  of  "pin  the  tail 
on  the  donkey." 

After  the  lucky  girl  had  broken 
this  first  pinata  and  her  classmates 
had  helped  her  scramble  for  the 
downpour  of  gifts  that  flew  forth 
in  every  direction,  the  boys  took 
their  turn  with  the  usual  male 
gusto.  When  both  pinatas  had 
been  broken  and  their  prizes 
rushed  for  and  captured,  each 
guest  received  a  traditional  Mexi- 
can Christmas  bag  of  candy,  nuts, 
and  fruits.  The  Mexico  City  Col- 
lege Chorus  then  turned  the  po- 
sada  into  a  familiar  kind  of  Yule- 
tide  party  by  giving  forth  with 
well-loved  carol  s — E  n  g  1  i  s  h, 
French,  Italian,  German,  and  Ne- 
gro Christmas  songs,  thus  flavor- 
ing the  memorable  affair  with  fur- 
ther international  spirit. 

For  those  who  have  already 
attended  M.C.C.,  including  many 
vets,  their  time  in  Mexico  has  re- 
warded them  with  rich  experience 
in  higher  learning  and  higher  liv- 
ing, in  a  humanistic  sense.  The 
"lower  living"  has  been  solely  eco- 
nomic    and     geographic.     Going 


Two  students  stop  at  one  of  the 
market  places  to  buy  one  of  the  brightly 
decorated  pinatas. 


back  to  homes  in  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  the  countries 
of  Central  and  South  America, 
M.C.C.  graduates  find  that  al- 
though understanding  does  not 
show  on  their  records  and  receives 
no  class  marks  or  grades,  it 
has  been  absorbed  through  daily 
living  in  a  foreign  culture  and  it 
gives  all  M.C.C.  students  a  very 
special  kind  of  degree. 


Answers  to  Famous  Explorers  Quiz 

(page  7) 
1-d,  2-f,  3-j,  4-h,  5-g,  6-b,  7-i,  8-a,  9-c,   10-e. 
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\U\  I  FELLOW  CARTOONf! 
TOPAY  WE'RE  GOING  1 
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HOW  TO  DRAW  CARTOON  HEADS.. . 
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MONTHS  CLASd- 
WE'RE  GOING  TO 
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FAN    MAIL   FROM   CHAPLAINS 

The  Link  has  just  the  kind  of  ap- 
peal that  gives  the  man  in  service 
in  Korea  a  religious  approach  to  life. 
The  stories  are  magnificent  from 
every  point  of  view. 

Daniel    O.    Wilson 

Korea 

The  Link  is  down  to  earth  and 
very  realistic  and  is  written  from  the 
soldier's  viewpoint.  This  is  an  atti- 
tude that  most  religious  publications 
either  neglect  or  disregard. 

Frederick  O.  Hunt,  Jr. 

Korea 

The    Study    Outlines    by    Roy   A. 

Burkhart,  in  my  opinion,  are  superb. 

.   .   .  We  thank  you  for  helping  us 

to  do  our  jobs  better  as  chaplains. 

Lester  B.  Woosley 

Korea 

The  Link  is  of  utmost  value  to  the 
patients  in  this  hospital. 

Clifton  R.  Pond 
VA  Hospital,  Montrose,  New  York 

HOBBY   HELP 

Just  a  few  words  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  fine  articles  in  youi 
November  issue.  Especially  enjoyed 
the  "Clipping  Cash"  article,  as  writ- 
ing is  a  spare-time  hobby  with  me. 
Am  sure  the  suggestions  offered  will 
prove   very  valuable. 

Biruta   Meoders 
Brooklyn,  New  York 
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SOLD    HIM    HSS    OWN    COUNTRY! 

Many  thanks  for  Ben  Masselink's 
article,  "Highway  to  the  Clouds"!  I 
read  the  article  and  am  so  convinced 
that  I  think  I  shall  take  a  trip  up  the 
Overseas  Highway  myself  sometime. 

Harold    R.    Laurscher 
Manager,      Key      West      Chamber     of 
Commerce 

SHADES  OF   LUTHER 

From  the  city  where  Luther 
made  his  great  defense  ( Diet  of 
Worms,  1521)  we  hear: 

Because  of  the  significant  historical 
associations  of  the  community  of 
Worms  with  the  Christian  faith  and 
particularly  with  the  Reformation, 
we  anticipate  a  deepening  friendship 
with  the  Christians  of  Worms.  .  .  . 
We  have  some  hopes  here  of  seizing 
the  unusual  opportunities  that  exist 
in  the  military  service  for  building 
an  inclusive  Christian  fellowship  and 
of  having,  in  spite  of  any  differences 
whatever  among  us,  a  genuine  ecu- 
menical experience.  In  this  endeavor 
we  welcome  your  interest  and  sup- 
port. 

Sfc.  William  Stringfellow 

REPRINT 

The  editors  of  Associate  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  were  so 
pleased  with  Dr.  Mennenga's 
Study  Outlines  on  the  Bible  ( Sep- 
tember Link)  that  they  reprinted 
these  in  their  December  issue. 


Tttuted  0?eMM#4fafi 


lent  Can  lie  iVan-thw-kiie 

Lent  started  off  as  the  pagan 
and  quite  uproarious  spring  festi- 
val. It  was  a  crude  pagan  way  of 
welcoming  the  coming  of  spring 
and  the  return  of  warmth  and 
growth.  Surely  it  was  not  worthy 
of  a  wise  and  good  God. 

Then  Lent  was  touched  by  the 
Christian  faith  and  transformed 
into  a  beneficial  and  holy  forty 
days.  Taking  their  pattern  from 
the  forty  days  of  temptation  of 
Christ  in  the  desert,  Chris- 
tians learned  to  welcome  the  re- 
turn of  life  and  vigor  to  the 
physical  world  by  a  renewing  of 
their  minds  and  a  cleansing  of  the 
spirit.  Lent  became  the  days  during  which  each  Christian  asked  him- 
self, "Am  I  worthy?" 

But  some  folks  made  a  travesty  of  this  fine  idea.  They  chose  one —  j 
and  only  one — of  the  many  practices  that  were  daily  making  their  life  | 
less  than  worthy.  They  gave  up  that  one  thing.  Then  they  counted  the  1 
days  until  they  could  start  it  again.  Men  and  women  gave  up  drinking  | 
for  Lent  and  then  arranged  an  Easter  evening  party  to  catch  up  with  I 
their  drinking. 

Is  it  wrong  to  give  up  during  Lent  things  that  make  us  unworthy?  I 
God  forbid!  !  It  is  a  wonderful  idea.  The  wrong  comes  in  planning  to  | 
start  again.  A  person  who  neither  drinks  nor  smokes  for  forty  days  need  j 
never  do  either  again.  One  who  stops  swearing  for  seven  weeks  will 
never  need  to  make  the  air  blue  again.  When  Jesus  faced  the  demons  | 
that  reduced  men  to  the  level  of  animals  he  didn't  suggest  that  they  j 
take  a  vacation.  He  said,  "Come  out  of  him,"  and  that  meant  "stay  out." 

We  shall  never  find  a  better  time  to  check  up  and  get  rid  of  habits  j 
and  ideas  that  hold  us  back  from  Christ's  ideal  for  us  when  he  said,  I 
"You  must  be  perfect."  Each  of  us  ought  honestly  to  answer  the  | 
question,  "Am  I  worthy  of  the  name  of  Christ?  If  not,  why  not?" 
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Fellowship  Formed  at  Worms,  Germany 

Famous   Reformation   Center 


Seated  at  the  table  are  Major  Joseph  Tyndall,  CO  Worms  Military  Sub  Post; 
I  Lt.  Col.  Stephen  Downey,  CO  12th  Armored  Inf.  Bn.;  Chaplain  Elmer  Nauyok, 
1  12th  Armored  Inf.  Bn.;  Cpl.  Robert  Bennett,  Acting  Chairman;  Sfc.  William 
I  Stringfellow,  former  executive  of  the  United  Student  Christian  Council  and  the 
1  World  Student  Christian  Federation;   and  Chaplain  James  V.    Harvester,   315th 

j  Signal  Const.  Bn.  and  67th  AAAGun  Bn.  Mr.  Stringfellow  and  Chaplain  Harvester 
1  were  speakers  at  the  dinner  which  inaugurated  the  Fellowship  at  Worms  recently. 

|  The  Statement  of  Intention  and  the  Statute  which  they  adopted  at  this  meeting  are 

1  so  excellent  that  we  reproduce  them  in  full. 

A   Statement   of   Intention 

=  Because  of  our  common  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  we  have  come  together 
|  to  affirm  our  loyalty  to  him  and  our  need  of  him  as  men  who  serve  now 
]  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

|  Among  us  there  are  many  differences :  in  denominational  affiliation, 
i  in  understanding  of  the  Christian  faith,  in  racial  extraction,  in  civilian 
;  experience,  in  rank  and  assignment  as  soldiers,  but  there  is  no  differ- 
|  ence  among  us  which  is  not  transcended  by  our  mutual  love  of  Christ, 
|  our  devotion  to  his  church,  and  our  acknowledgement  of  him  as  the 

source  of  redemption  for  all  men. 

\      As  members  of  the  United  States  Army,  we  recognize  our  obligation 
j  to  serve  our  country  in  the  manner  in  which  we  are  most  needed. 
%      As  Christian  servicemen,  we  realize  that  we  have  a  ministry  to 
•i  exercise  while  we  are  in  uniform  to  all  other  servicemen  whom  we 
\  are  with,  to  the  congregations  from  which  we  have  come,  and  to  the 

community  in  which  we  are  stationed. 
I      We  have  come  together  not  only  to  acknowledge  these  Christian 
;  responsibilities,  but  to  enable  ourselves  to  fulfill  them  through  cor- 
j  porate  worship,  personal  encounter,  and  work  together. 


For  these  reasons,  and  with  these  intentions,  we  have  agreed  to 
become  the  servicemen's  Christian  association  of  the  Worms  Military 
Sub  Post,  to  welcome  all  others  who  share  these  intentions  into  this 
fellowship,  and  to  support  the  following  Statute. 

A  Statute  for  the  Servicemen's  Christian  Association 

Article  I.  Name:  The  servicemen's  Christian  association  of  the  Worms 

Military  Sub  Post  will  be  known  as  .  I 

Article  II.  Membership:  Any  person  serving  with  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  stationed  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Worms  Military  1 
Sub  Post  and  who,  in  substance,  shares  the  intentions  of  the  association  I 
is  welcome  into  its  membership. 

Article  III.  Meetings:  The  members  of  the  association  will  meet  as 
a  group  at  least  once  a  month  to  carry  on  such  programs,  discussions,  1 
or  business  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  and  to  authorize  such 
activities  to  be  initiated  in  their  name  as  they  see  fit. 

Article  IV.  Organization:  To  serve  the  entire  membership  in  am 
ways  which  it  may  direct  in  implementing  the  purposes  and  program  p 
of  the  association,  and  to  provide  for  the  proper  supervision  of  its 
finances,  and  to  organize  its  meetings  and  activities,  the  association  || 
will: 

Designate  as  members  of  the  Steering  Committee,  a  president, 
a  vice-president,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  three  members  at  large.  ••'•. 
The  officers  of  the  committee  will  have  the  normal  functions  per- 
taining to  each  office. 

Exercise  care  to  adequately  represent  each  of  the  lodger  units  || 
of  the  Sub  Post  and  both  officers  and  enlisted  men  upon  the  com- 
mittee, but  no  strict  formula  for  representation  will  be  imposed. 

Co-opt,  for  specific  purposes,  any  member  of  the  association  to  | 
serve  with  it. 

Regard  the  chaplains  assigned  to  the  units  of  the  Sub  Post  as  || 
permanent  ex  officio  members  of  the  Steering  Committee. 

Provide  for  the  election  of  the  Steering  Committee  only  after  a 
period  in  which  any  member  of  the  association  may  be  nominated 
and  in  which  each  member  of  the  association  will  have  been  in-  :;'•• 
formed  both  of  the  right  to  make  nominations  and  of  the  final  slate  [ 
of  nominees.  Election  of  the  Steering  Committee  will  take  place  at  \ 
the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  association  six  months  following  | 
the  previous  election  and  a  majority  vote  will  be  sufficient  to  elect  ; 
each  member  of  the  committee. 

Article  V.  Insignia  of  Membership:  The  Steering  Committee  will  j-. 
devise  and  issue  to  all  those  who  w  ish  to  become  members  of  the  as- 
sociation an  appropriate  card  and/or  insignia  of  membership  valid 
during  the  time  in  which  the  person  to  whom  it  is  issued  is  stationed 
in  the  Worms  Military  Sub  Post.  A  record  of  these  to  whom  it  is  issued 
will  be  maintained  by  the  association's  secretary. 

Article  VI.  Amendments:  These  articles  may  be  amended,  substi- 
tuted, deleted,  or  otherwise  altered,  after  initial  consideration  by  the  1 
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Steering  Committee,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion at  any  regular  monthly  meeting. 

Article  VII.  Adoption  of  Statute:  This  statute  will  have  been  adopted 
and  made  effective  by  the  majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 


Remember  that  "Operation 
j  Two-by-Two"  in  which  the  group 
|  at  Westover  AFB  took  part  last 
1  spring?  Well,  in  October  they  fol- 
:j  lowed  through  with  "Operation 
1  Church  Bell,"  a  very  successful 
J  preaching  mission  of  four  days 
|  with  the  Rev.  Jerry  Trexler  of 
|  Holyoke,  Mass.,  as  preacher.  In 
|  December  they  put  on  the  Christ- 
|  mas  pageant  for  the  base.  They 
|  have  found  a  hymn  sing  to  be  a 
I  popular  and  effective  part  of  their 
1  program. 

Lucky     for     the     "Fellowship- 

|  mates"  at  NAS  Brunswick,  Maine, 

that  most   of  the  Methodist  Youth 

Fellowship    of    Orr's    Island    are 

girls.  They  had  a  picnic  and  camp- 

|  fire  out  on  the  tip  of  Mere  Point 

j  last  fall.  Fred  Weber  of  FASRON 

I  108    is    president    and    Chaplain 

I  George    E.    Tomas,    sponsor,    for 

|  this  group  which  meets  on  Tues- 

I  day  nights. 

1      Pictured  below  are  the  officers 


and  committeemen  of  one  of  the 
newest  and  fastest  growing  fel- 
lowships— the  one  at  the  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station  at  El  Toro,  Calif. 
They  organized  recently  and 
elected  Virginia  Huddleston  of 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  president;  Bob 
Dudley  of  Fillmore,  Calif.,  vice- 
president;  and  Arvid  Erickson  of 
Westbrook,  Minn.,  secretary.  In 
a  short  time  they  grew  to  an 
attendance  of  seventy -nine.  One 
of  the  first  things  they  did  was  to 
walk  off  with  the  trophy  in  a  con- 
test sponsored  by  the  Council  of 
Churches.  Their  gain  of  seventy- 
four  per  cent  in  church  school 
and  Rally  Day  attendance  put 
them  ahead  of  all  other  chapels 
and  churches  in  the  area.  Chaplain 
Henry  E.  Austin  is  their  guiding 
friend  and  sponsor. 

We  have  plenty  of  copies  of  the 
new  United  Fellowship  Manual 
here  at  headquarters.  Just  let  us 
know  if  you  need  more. 


Study  Outline  j^i  MgacU  f-7  j}oe  ^bana 

Why  Did  God  Use  the  Cross? 

1.  To  try  to  understand  the  place  of  the  Cross  in  our  faith. 

2.  To  look  at  the  problem  of  suffering  that  is  in  the  Cross. 

3.  To  see  where  sacrifice  fits  into  Christian  theology. 

QacJzcfSi&und  Material 


Suggested  Scripture: 


/^/hen  the  Christian  congrega- 
tion stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross 
of  Jesus  on  Good  Friday  it  stands 
on  the  mountaintop  of  all  Chris- 
tian experience.  Easter  morning 
may  yet  have  to  clear  the  view 
and  bring  out  the  glory,  but  faith 
reaches  the  heights  at  the  top  of 
Calvary.  Straight  in  the  center  of 
all  we  believe  and  strive  for  stands 
the  Cross  of  Christ.  Hard  as  it  is 
to  face  it,  the  Cross  must  be  faced. 
When  we  try  to  minimize  it,  we 
simply  shrink  the  Christian  faith 
until  it  is  no  longer  worthy  of  the 
name  of  Christ. 

Doctrines  of  the  atonement  will 
have  to  wait  for  another  day. 
Right  now  we  want  to  ask  some 
very  simple  questions  about  the 
Cross.  First  among  them  is,  "Why 
did  God  use  the  Cross?  Couldn't 
there  have  been  some  other  way?" 

Yes,  there  were  other  ways — 
and  God  had  used  them.  There 
was  the  way  of  the  Covenant.  As 
long  ago  as  Moses,  God  tried  to 
redeem  a  people  through  a  con- 
tract signed  and  sealed  in  mutual 
love.  But  somehow  people  kept 
turning  their  faith  away  from  love 


Matthew  27:33-54 
Mark  15:20-39 
Luke  23:13-49 
John  19:17-30 

to  rules  and  regulations  and  pen-  [ 
alties  and  offerings.  Over  and  over  j 
God  had  spoken  through  the  j 
prophets  to  try  to  make  the  Cove-  j 
nant  work,  but  the  people  and  the  | 
Temple  clique  couldn't  get  away  I 
from  their  dependence  upon  legal- 
ism. Some  other  way  had  to  be  | 
found. 

Then    God    sent   his    Son.    He 
grew  up  amidst  these  people  of  | 
the    Covenant    and    was    one    of  j 
them.  He  lived  a  perfect  life.  For  j 
three  years  he  wandered  through-  j 
out     Palestine     talking,     healing,  j 
worrying  about  people  and  loving  j 
them.  Carefully  he  drew  aside  a  i 
special  group  of  twelve  and  spent  j 
long,  patient  hours  trying  to  show  j 
them  the  way.  But  again  folks  did 
not  understand.  The  common  peo- 
ple wanted  to  make  him  king  and 
so  did  Judas.  James  and  John  un- 
derstood the  Kingdom  only  as  a  | 
place  where  they  might  rank  first 
and  second.  Just  talking  to  people 
and  living  an  example  before  their  | 
eyes    wasn't    enough.    Some    way  j 
had  to  be  found  to  show  them  the  j 
love  of  God  in  a  way  they  couldn't  j 
mistake. 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  if  Christ  had  decided 
in  Gethsemane  not  to  go  through 
with  it  and  had  escaped  to 
Galilee? 

2.  Can  any  person  ever  face  a 
real  cross  in  his  own  strength? 
If  not  how  does  he  get  that 
strength? 

3.  What  would  happen  to  the 
Christian  faith  if  Christ  had 
lowered  its  demands?  Could  you 
improve  it  that  way? 

4.  What  harm  do  we  do  when 
we  whitewash  our  sins? 


When  you  stand  in  front  of  the 
Cross,  you  know  that  God  found  a 
way.  When  you  listen  to  Christ 
I  say,  "Father,  forgive  them,"  you 
I  just  cannot  miss  the  point.  When 
I  you  think  again  of  Christ's  suffer- 
|  ing  on  that  Cross,  you  can  no 
J  longer  doubt  the  love  of  God. 
|  When  you  realize  that  Christ  en- 
|  dured  that  Cross  for  people  like 
|  you  and  me,  you  simply  have  to 
|  understand  how  much  God  cares 
|  for  each  of  us.  Can  you  figure  out 
|  any  other  way  that  Christ  could 
|  have  made  us  fully  understand  his 
|  love  except  by  dying  for  us? 
|  But — you  may  say — many  men 
j  have  had  to  die  to  prove  the  value 
I  of  what  they  believed,  but  they 
j  didn't  have  to  die  on  a  cross. 
I  There  are  more  gentle  ways.  Soc- 
1  rates  made  quite  an  impression 
j  on  history  by  drinking  hemlock. 
|  Why  such  a  horrible  way  as  a 
|  cross?  It  would  be  simple  but 
1  not  entirely  true  to  answer  that 
j  it  was  the  accepted  method  of 
I  execution  in  those  days.  That  still 
|  doesn't  mean  that  God  had  to  use 
|  it.  There  were  other  ways. 

Among  other  possible  answers 
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which  you  will  want  to  discover, 
let  me  suggest  one:  God  used  the 
horribleness  of  the  Cross  to  make 
very  clear  that  sin  is  horrible.  We 
humans  are  always  and  forever 
trying  to  whitewash  sin.  We  keep 
saying  that  this  thing  isn't  so  bad 
and  that  act  isn't  really  so  evil.  No 
matter  what  acts  or  attitudes  are 
biting  at  the  roots  of  our  faith  and 
our  life,  we  can  always  find  some 
good  in  them.  By  the  process  of 
accommodating  our  ideals  to  the 
ways  of  the  world,  we  water  down 
our  Christianity  until  Christ 
would  not  recognize  it. 

God  may  have  used  the  Cross 
to  show  us  how  horrible  sin  is  in 
his  eyes  and  how  truly  hard  it  is 
to  face  it.  God  sees  sin  in  its  stark 
nakedness,  uncluttered  by  what 
the  Johnsons  and  Smiths  are  do- 
ing. He  sees  it  as  the  terrible  fact 
of  human  life  that  constantly  tries 
to  destroy  the  fellowship  between 
God  and  man.  How  can  we  face 
the  horror  of  the  Cross  on  which 
Christ  dealt  with  our  sinfulness 
and  go  right  on  whitewashing  our 
pet  sins? 

God  used  the  Cross  as  the  only 
way  men  could  be  brought  to  un- 
derstand his  love  for  them  and  at 
the  same  time  to  bring  them  to 
realize  the  serious  terribleness  of 
sin.  Deep  theology  will  show  other 
reasons  for  the  Cross.  For  this 
time,   however,   let  these   suffice. 

But  wait!  Jesus  once  said,  "If 
any  man  would  come  after  me,  let 
him  deny  himself  and  take  up  his 
cross  and  follow  me."  It  is  quite 
one  thing  for  Jesus  to  have  a  cross 
and  quite  another  thing  for  us  to 
have  one.  How  nice  it  would  be 
if  we  could  say  that  Jesus  bore  the 
Cross  for  all  of  us  ( which  is  true ) 
and  that  lets  us  out  (which  is  un- 


true).  But  that  isn't  Christ's  way. 
The  Christian  carries  his  cross  as 
the  sign  of  his  place  in  the  fellow- 
ship. That  cross  must  make  a  dif- 
ference. Let  us  point  out  two  char- 
acteristics of  a  cross  that  every 
Christian  ought  to  understand. 

A  cross  is  not  something  you 
pick  up  or  lay  aside  at  will.  You 
are  nailed  to  it.  When  the  going 
gets  tough  you  don't  say,  "I've 
had  enough  now,"  and  come 
down.  Christ  never  suggested  in 
all  his  agony  and  suffering  that 
there  was  a  way  out.  The  cross 
holds  a  man.  Christ  said  that  a 
man  who  puts  his  hand  to  the 
plow  and  turned  back  is  not  fit 
for  the  Kingdom.  But  a  man  who 
takes  up  the  cross  and  thinks  he 
can  ever  lay  it  aside  no  matter 
how  rough  things  may  get,  is 
just  fooling  himself.  When  you 
take  up  the  cross  to  follow  Christ, 
don't  ever  expect  to  lay  it  down. 

The  other  characteristic  of  the 


cross  is  its  selflessness.  It  holds  no 
profit  for  the  person  who  is  con- 1 
trolled  by  it.  One  who  submits  to  | 
a  cross  can  expect  no  personal  \ 
gain  from  it.  Always  we  modern 
citizens  of  our  present  culture  are  I 
looking  for  a  percentage.  We 
want  to  know  what  there  is  in  it  i 
for  us.  We  want  to  be  certain  that  I 
this  will  pay  off.  We  think  so  j 
much  of  ourselves  and  our  ad- 
vancement  that  we  find  it  hard  \ 
to  understand  Jesus  when  he  says  j 
that  he  who  loses  his  life  shall  find  j 
it.  Jesus  suggests  that  we  shall  j 
have  to  lose  ourselves  in  a  cross  j 
that  holds  forth  no  profit  for  us  j 
before  we  shall  ever  find  the  price-  j 
less  fellowship  he  holds  out  to  us.  \ 
Too  often  Christians  and  Chris-  j 
tian  nations  have  taken  up  the  I 
cross  for  their  own  personal  gain  \ 
and  found  they  had  nothing  in  j 
their  hand  but  a  club.  We  do  not ; 
share  Christ's  cross  for  profit  or  j 
fun.  When  we  take  up  our  cross  ; 
we  find  him  there. 


►!<   ►£   ►!< 

The  Senators  and  the  Churches 

/our  out  of  five  senators  in  the  83rd  Congress  are  Protestant,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  memorandum  issued  by  the  Washington,  D.C.,  office 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches.  The  memo  lists  95  senators,  of 
whom  94  report  a  religious  connection.  The  96th  Senator  is  the  re- 
placement for  Vice-President  Nixon,  who  had  not  been  named  at  the 
time  the  memo  was  issued. 

Of  the  95  listed,  82  per  cent  are  Protestant,  9.5  per  cent  are  Roman 
Catholic,  and  7.4  are  affiliated  with  other  churches  including  the 
Latter  Day  Saints,  Unitarian,  Jewish,  and  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist. 
Only  5  of  the  senators  reporting  themselves  as  Protestant  give  no 
specific  denomination.  Of  the  73  others,  the  largest  denominational 
total,  19,  belongs  to  The  Methodist  Church.  There  are  13  who  identify 
themselves  as  Baptist,  12  as  Presbyterian,  and  12  as  Episcopalian.  One 
senator  belongs  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Of  the  16  non-Protestants,  8  are  Roman  Catholic,  3  belong  to  the 
Latter  Day  Saints,  2  are  Unitarian,  1  is  Jewish  and  1  Christian  Scien- 
tist. 
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Study  Quttme  fob  Manck  /-/<£  joe  ^bcma 

The  Cross  and  the  Kingdom 

■Aim&  fort,  ^UiA,  Pwxyiam 

1.  To  trace  a  relationship  between  Christ's  idea  of  the  Kingdom  and 
his  work  on  the  Cross. 

2.  To  think  again  of  the  cost  of  great  ideas. 

Qaaktyxmnd  Mcde^lcd 

Suggested  Scripture:   Matthew  10:10-38 

Luke  9:2-62 


U 


cttave  you  ever  been  set  ablaze 
by  a  great  idea?  Has  some  great 
plan  or  project  ever  caught  your 
heart  and  made  you  say,  "I  could 
give  my  life  to  that?"  Are  you 
right  now  in  the  midst  of  studying 
and  preparing  for  the  work  to 
which  you  will  give  the  rest  of 
your  life? 

Jesus  had  a  great  idea.  He  was 
willing  to  spend  his  life  for  it. 
Sometime  during  the  eighteen  "si- 
lent" years  of  working,  deep  think- 
ing, and  pure  living,  he  became 
convinced  of  a  certain  way  of  life. 
He  saw  it  as  the  way  God  in- 
tended for  his  children  to  live. 
He  called  it  "The  Kingdom."  For 
three  years  after  his  conviction 
was  sealed  by  John's  baptism  and 
solidified  in  the  desert  experience 
of  temptation,  he  taught  about  the 
Kingdom  by  word  and  by  exam- 
ple. Finally,  at  the  time  of  the 
Passover  feast  he  gave  his  life  for 
his  Kingdom— this  great  idea. 

I  suspect  that  Jesus  might  have 
lived  to  a  ripe  old  age  if  he  had 
been  willing  to  compromise  his 
ideas  of  the  Kingdom.  Instead  of 
saying,  "Love  your  enemies,"  he 
could  have  said,  "Stay  away  from 
folks  you  hate,"  and  no  one  would 
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have  argued  with  him.  He  could 
have  just  soft-pedaled  the  part 
about  not  being  able  to  serve 
both  God  and  Mammon  and  for- 
gotten about  the  camel  and  the 
needle's  eye.  Perhaps  he  could 
have  said  that  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  were  a  little  bit  mis- 
guided, without  standing  up  and 
saying  that  they  were  so  wrong 
that  they  were  hypocrites  and 
"whited  sepulchres."  He  could 
have  asked  the  money  changers 
and  merchants  to  move  out  a  little 
farther  into  the  outer  courts,  and 
the  vested  interests  they  repre- 
sented would  not  have  risen  up 
to  strike  him.  Yes,  he  probably 
could  have  lived  a  long,  peaceful 
life  if  he  had  just  compromised  on 
his  ideas  of  the  Kingdom.  Why 
didn't  he? 

Because  he  cared  too  much  for 
this  Kingdom!  It  had  to  be  clean 
and  honest  if  he  was  to  live  for. 
it.  You  cannot  care  very  much 
about  ideas  you  are  willing  to 
water  down.  The  Kingdom  really 
mattered  to  Jesus  and  he  wanted 
people  to  understand  it  the  way  it 
had  to  be.  He  knew  that  the 
minute  he  began  to  compromise 
on  it,  he  would  destroy  his  ideal. 


Only  by  keeping  it  straight  and 
honest  could  he  keep  it  worth 
living  for — worth  dying  for. 

Remember  some  of  the  things 
he  said  about  it:  that  it  is  like 
a  priceless  pearl,  worth  giving  up 
everything  you  own  to  possess 
it;  that  it  is  like  a  lost  coin, 
worth  stopping  work  and  your 
life  plans  until  you  have  found  it; 
that  it  is  like  a  mustard  seed,  con- 
taining powers  of  tremendous 
growth;  or  like  a  bit  of  leaven, 
able  to  change  the  whole  of  the 
attitudes  and  structures  of  society 
(Matthew  13). 

For  Jesus  this  idea  of  the  King- 
dom was  the  way  of  salvation  for 
both  man  and  society.  Because 
man  in  his  relationship  to  God's 
eternal  purpose  arid  his  fellowship 
in  the  society  of  mankind  was  the 
most  important  thing  in  the  world 
to  Jesus,  this  Kingdom  idea  was  at 
the  center  of  his  ministry.  Christ 
was  convinced  that  the  Kingdom 
is  worth  dying  for.  Let's  think  that 
through  again — Christ  was  con- 
vinced that  the  Kingdom  is  worth 
dying  for! 

Do  we  agree  with  Jesus?  Is  the 
idea  of  the  Kingdom  worth  that 
much  to  us  who  call  ourselves 
Christians?  Do  we  believe  that 
there  is  any  real  relationship  be- 
tween the  Kingdom  and  the 
Cross?  Jesus  once  said,  "If  any 
man  would  come  after  me,  let  him 
deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cross 
and  follow  me."  This  is  exactly 
what  our  critics  charge  us  with 
refusing  to  do.  They  say  that  we 
not  only  do  not  believe  the  King- 
dom worth  dying  for,  but  that 
we  don't  even  consider  it  worth 
living  for  if  that  means  some  in- 
convenience or  hardship  or  sacri- 
fice for  us.  They  say  that  we  don't 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  demands  did  Jesus  y 
make  of  the  people  of  his  day?  p| 
Are  these  legitimate  demands  * 
upon  us  today? 

2.  Can  a  Christian  believe  in 
the  Kingdom  without  accepting 
the  Cross?  How? 

3.  What  would  our  society  be  j|| 
like   today   if    Jesus    had   never 
bothered  to  tell  anyone  about  his 
great  dream  for  mankind? 


even  care  enough  to  do  the  things  ] 
that  Jesus  was  willing  to  do  for  I 
the  Kingdom  while  he  lived.  Let  j 
us  see  if  they  are  right. 

The  push  of  his  great  idea  I 
forced  Jesus  to  give  up  the  con- 1 
veriience  and  security  of  life  in  a  j 
Nazareth  carpenter  shop  for  the  \ 
daily  uncertainties  of  an  itinerant  \ 
preacher.  Once  he  described  this  \ 
life  in  these  words :  "Foxes  have  j 
holes,  and  birds  have  nests;  but  | 
the  Son  of  man  has  nowhere  to  j 
lay  his  head."  Life  on  the  roads  i 
of  Palestine  was  hard,  yet  Jesus  j 
gave  up  the  security  of  home  for  \ 
the  sake  of  the  Kingdom.  While  I 
living  that  hard  life  he  said  to  us,  [ 
"Do  not  be  anxious  about  tomor- j 
row." 

How    much    security    will    we 
give    up    for    the    Kingdom — we 
Christians?  I  once  heard  a  fellow 
about  to  graduate  from  seminary  j 
say  that  he  would  go  anywhere 
that  God  called  him  as  long  as  it 
was   in   Ohio.    Most  of  us   won't 
even  try  to  live  on  90%   of  our 
income    and    earmark    10  %     for  j 
God's  work.  We  want  to  be  sure 
that,  if  we  get  pinched  a  little,  we  j 
can   chisel  the   amount  down   to  | 
the   American   average   of   about  I 
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1/2%.  We  could  almost  say  that 

instead   of   being   willing   to   risk 

our  security  for  the  Kingdom,  we 

are  demanding  that  the  Kingdom 

give  us  more  security  for  this  life 

and  the  next. 

I      Jesus  went  out  and  daily  faced 

I  crowds  of  strangers  to  tell  them 

I  about  the  Kingdom.  Certainly  he 

|  would  rather  have   chatted  with 

I  a  few  friends  about  some  nice  un- 

|  controversial    subject.    Surely    he 

|  liked  to  spend  hours  alone  on  the 

|  hillsides  by  the  sea.  Facing  those 

j  crowds  day  after  day  was  no  fun. 

j  Standing  up  to  the  jibes  and  tricks 

|  of  the  Scribes  was  not  easy.  Yet, 

J  he  kept  on  doing  it  right  up  to  the 

)  day  when  he  knew  it  would  cost 

|  him  his  life.  Then  he  did  it  some 

j  more.  Why?  For  the  sake  of  the 

j  Kingdom!  People  must  know! 


How  long  has  it  been  since  we 
talked  to  anybody  about  the  de- 
mands of  Christ  upon  them?  In- 
telligent men  will  discuss  interna- 
tional politics,  world  economics, 
abstract  sciences,  and,  in  the  next 
breath,  plead  ignorance  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  refusing  to  talk  to  another 
about  the  Christian  faith.  Young 
people  who  talk  about  almost 
everything  under  the  sun,  will 
live  together  for  months  in  frats 
or  barracks  and  never  mention 
their  religion.  Are  we  afraid  to 
face  our  critics  as  Jesus  faced  his? 
Isn't  the  salvation  of  our  fellow 
men  worth  as  much  to  us  as  it  was 
to  Jesus? 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  honestly  be- 
lieved that  the  Kingdom  is  worth 
the  Cross.  What  is  his  great  ideal 
worth  to  us? 


Christianity  stands  or  falls  by  its  claim  of  transforming  human 
nature.  If  it  is  false  its  falsity  should  be  exposed.  If  it  is  true  its  truth 
should  be  proclaimed  as  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

— Robert  J.  McCracken 

If  Christ  is  the  Lord  of  our  time,  we  will  not  become  so  absorbed 
in  the  making  of  a  living  that  we  have  no  time  for  the  making  of  a  life. 

— Holmes  Rolston 

"If  God  were  good,"  says  the  world,  "the  sin  of  the  earth  would 
break  his  heart";  to  which  the  preacher  answers,  pointing  to  Calvary, 
"See  his  breaking  heart." 

— George  A.  Buttrick 

Wherever  God  rules  over  the  human  heart  as  King,  there  is  the 
Kingdom  of  God  established. 

— Paul  W.  Harrison 

If  you  do  not  wish  God's  kingdom,  don't  pray  for  it.  But  if  you  do, 
you  must  do  more  than  pray  for  it:  you  must  work  for  it. 

— John  Ruskin 

The  kingdom  of  God  waits  upon  the  radical  reconstruction  of 
human  hearts  known  as  repentance. 

— Ilion  T.  Jones 
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Study  Outline  jfiA  MoacU  f5-2f 

"Father,  Forgive  Them 

1.  To  thinK  about  what  Christ  did  upon  the  Cross. 

2.  To  discuss  the  place  of  forgiveness  in  salvation. 

0>acJe<fSi&{4,Hd  Material 


jjoe  2>t 
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Scripture  Suggestions: 

Christians  have  always  been 
convinced  that  the  death  of  Jesus 
upon  the  Cross  was  not  just  a 
brutal  state  execution.  Even  the 
Roman  soldiers  who  stood  at  the 
foot  of  that  Cross  knew  that  this 
was  no  ordinary  death  and  said, 
"Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God." 
We  have  believed  that  the  Cross 
had  a  vital  place  in  God's  hopes 
for  the  salvation  of  men.  We  are 
even  sure  that  Jesus,  in  going  to 
the  Cross,  was  not  simply  sub- 
mitting to  the  might  of  the  state, 
but  that  he  deliberately  suffered 
death  on  the  Cross  for  a  purpose 
— for  our  sakes! 

Accordingly,  we  have  devel- 
oped a  good  many  very  involved 
doctrines  of  the  atonement. 
Learned  books  have  been  written 
on  the  work  of  Christ  on  the 
Cross.  So  much  of  importance  is 
involved  in  this  doctrine,  and 
there  is  so  much  controversy 
among  the  defendants  of  the  vari- 
ous theories,  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise for  us  to  try  to  digest  them 
here.  Probably  most  of  us  know  so 
little  about  them  that  we  could 
discuss  them  all  night  and  find  no 
answers.  Rather,  let  us  think  about 
only  one  aspect  of  the  atonement. 

Luke  says  that  the  first  words 


Matthew  6:12-15;   18:21-35 
Mark   11:25-36 

Jesus  said  on  the  Cross  were,  "Fa- 
ther, forgive  them;  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do."  Perhaps  Jesus 
was  speaking  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers who  had  just  stepped  back 
from  the  terrible  task  of  setting 
up  three  crosses  on  Calvary.  May- 
be he  was  thinking  a  little  farther 
back  to  the  events  of  the  past 
night  and  was  speaking  of  Annas 
and  Caiaphas  surrounded  by  the 
Sanhedrin  and  all  the  self-right- 
eous Temple  clique.  Probably  he 
was.  But  could  it  just  be  that  he 
was  thinking  also  back  through 
his  three  years  of  ministry  and 
seeing  all  the  people  in  all  the 
villages  through  which  he  had 
traveled?  Can  we  think  that,  per- 
haps, he  was  even  looking  forward 
as  a  loving  Savior  to  all  the  mil- 
lions who  would  be  called  by  his 
name  even  down  to  our  own  day 
— to  us?  I  like  to  think  on  the 
Cross  Jesus  was  seeking  divine 
forgiveness  for  me  and  for  all  who 
believe  on  his  name.  Call  it  atone- 
ment if  you  will.  I  can  understand 
it  better  as  I  see  Jesus  suffering  on 
the  Cross  for  the  sin  of  all  his  peo- 
ple and  calling  upon  God  to  for- 
give that  sin.  This  is  what  I  hear 
when  I  read  the  words,  "Father, 
forgive   them." 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Name  a  half  dozen  attitudes 
which  we  would  call  sinful. 

2.  How  valid  is  the  idea  that 
doing  extra  good  deeds  makes 
up  for  the  wrong  deeds  that  one 
does? 

3.  What  happens  when  you  tie 
the  idea  of  sin  inseparably  to  the 
moral  code?  What  happens  when 
you  claim  that  it  has  no  relation- 
ship to  the  moral  ethics  of  so- 
ciety? 

4.  What  has  faith  to  do  with 
repentance,  forgiveness,  and  sal- 
vation? 


But  we  have  always  thought  of 
Christ's  work  on  the  Cross  as  the 
work  of  the  "Savior."  It  has  al- 
ways been  tied  inseparably  with 
the  salvation  of  men.  It  may  not 
be  at  all  clear  how  seeking  our 
forgiveness  has  any  bearing  on  the 
salvation  of  our  souls.  At  the  risk 
of  being  much  too  simple  in  our 
definitions,  let  us  try  to  find  that 
connection. 

Salvation  is  fellowship  with 
God.  Anyone  is  saved  who  has  this 
fellowship  with  God.  Where  and 
when  that  fellowship  exists  is  not 
the  important  part;  it  is  the  fel- 
lowship itself  which  is  salvation. 

Sin  is  anything  that  destroys 
that  fellowship.  Sin,  therefore,  de- 
stroys salvation.  This  sin  may  be 
a  rebellion  against  God  in  which 
we  refuse  the  fellowship.  It  may 
be  a  way  of  life  in  which  God 
could  not  possibly  have  any  part. 
It  could  be  an  act  that  is  revolting 
to  the  goodness,  purity,  and  love 
of  God.  Sin  is  not  just  a  breach 
of  accepted  morals,  but  is  any- 
thing— attitude,  deed,  or  thought 
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— which  destroys  our  fellowship 
with  God. 

Forgiveness  is  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  fellowship.  By  it  God 
welcomes  us  back  into  the  former 
status  as  beloved  children.  This  is 
an  act  of  God;  one  that  only  he 
can  do.  The  best  that  any  priest 
can  do  is  recognize  God's  act  of 
welcome.  But  this  we  do  with 
some  confidence  because  we  are 
firmly  convinced  that  God  is  al- 
ways willing  and  anxious  to  for- 
give. As  John  put  it  in  his  first 
letter,  "God  is  faithful  and  just 
and  will  forgive  us."  God  is  al- 
ways more  ready  to  forgive  than 
we  are  to  be  forgiven. 

Now  right  there  is  where  the 
hitch  comes  in.  We  have  to  want 
to  be  forgiven.  A  lot  of  times  we 
think  we  want  to  be  forgiven 
when  all  we  want  is  to  be  excused 
for  something.  Forgiveness  re- 
quires of  us  honest  repentance. 
This  repentance,  however,  is  not 
just  being  sorry  for  what  we  have 
done.  Repentance  looks  both  back- 
ward and  forward.  It  reaches 
backward  to  the  wrong  act  or 
wrong  attitude  and  makes  us 
honestly  wish  we  hadn't  acted  or 
felt  that  way.  But  it  looks  forward 
and  forms  a  solid  determination 
not  to  sin  again.  So  many  of  us 
want  to  be  forgiven  in  some  way 
that  would  leave  us  free  to  do  as 
we  please  any  time  we  want  to. 
That  can  never  be.  If  forgiveness 
is  to  be  the  way  by  which  the 
blessed  fellowship  with  God  is  to 
be  re-established,  it  must  look  to  a 
future  way  of  life  that  is  fit  for 
that  fellowship.  It  can  never  just 
erase  the  past  and  turn  us  loose 
to  repeat  it  at  will. 

Now  isn't  this  simply  a  private 
matter    between    God    and    each 


individual?  If  God  is  willing  to 
forgive  and  I  am  honestly  re- 
pentant, doesn't  that  straighten  it 
all  out  and  result  in  my  forgive- 
ness? Where  does  the  Cross  come 
into  it?  Why  should  Jesus  be 
seeking  my  forgiveness  on  the 
Cross?  I  can  take  care  of  that  my- 
self, can't  I? 

The  Christian  church  has  al- 
ways said,  "No."  This  is  why.  We 
start  with  what  Paul  acknowl- 
edged in  his  letter  to  the  Romans : 
"All  have  sinned  and  fall  short  of 
the  glory  of  God."  We  have  to 
face  the  fact  that  all  people  sin 
and  fall  short  of  what  God  must 
expect  of  us.  Some  of  us  would 
even  go  so  far  as  to  insist  that,  be- 
cause we  are  never  perfect,  there 
is  always  an  element  of  sin  in 
everything  we  do  no  matter  how 
nice  our  act  may  be.   Therefore, 


we  are  forever  breaking  the  fel-  j 
lowship   which   is   salvation.   But, 
again  because  we  are  never  per- 
fect, a  perfect  repentance  is  im- 
possible for  us.  It  is  not  that  we  I 
don't  intend  well.   As  Paul  says,  ! 
we  just  come  short.  The  best  we  j 
can  do  still  leaves  a  gap  between  I 
our  imperfect  repentance  and  the  ; 
perfection    of    God's    forgiveness. 
This   is   the   gap   which   Christ 
bridged  by   his    suffering   on   the 
Cross.  This  is  what  Jesus  was  ask-  \ 
ing   for   when  he   cried,   "Father,  j 
forgive  them."  The  death  of  the 
Perfect  One  on  the  Cross  serves 
to  heal  the  breach  which  our  care- 
lessness and  imperfection  are  for- ! 
ever    making    in    our    fellowship  j 
with    God.    The    forgiveness    for  j 
which  Jesus  asked  is  what  you  and 
I  need  more  than  anything  else. 


&   *    # 

The  Meaning  of  the  Cross 

/here  are  those  who  look  at  the  Calvary  scene  and  see  only  a  tragedy. 
A  good  man  is  sent  to  his  death.  It  is  a  miscarriage  of  justice.  It  is  an 
outrage.  It  is  a  tragedy.  But  those  who  see  the  cross  truly  see  in  it 
the  creative  symbol  of  a  new  power. 

If  we  see  only  the  outward  cross,  we  see  a  historical  tragedy.  But  if 
the  cross  has  become  an  inward  reality  to  us,  then  we  see,  and  indeed 
experience,  a  creative  power. 

Why  God  should  have  chosen  to  give  the  supreme  manifestation 
of  his  nature  and  his  power  at  Calvary  is  beyond  any  of  us.  That 
would  be  the  last  place  and  the  last  way  that  we  should  have  thought 
up.  It  is  certainly  God's  way,  not  ours.  It  is  his  deliberate  selection 
of  the  most  confounding  mode  of  revelation  he  could  have  chosen. 
So  baffling  is  it  that  if  we  seek  its  explanation  in  reason  or  even  in 
history,  we  shall  not  find  it  at  all. 

It  is  only  as  we  experience  the  cross  inwardly  that  we  begin  to 
understand  it.  Then  it  means  life  and  hope  and  peace.  It  means  that 
because  Jesus  Christ  died  for  us  we  may  live  anew.  We  reach  out  and 
take  the  cross  to  ourselves,  believing  that  in  some  mighty  and 
mysterious  way,  it  is  for  us.  When  we  do  that  we  know  its  power  and 
we  walk  henceforth  in  newness  of  life. 

— C.  Stanley  Lowell 
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Study  Outline  fa*  Ma^ck  22-2?  jfoe  2>ana 

How  Often  Shall  I  Forgive? 

Aimd>  fart,  Vlud,  Puxyiam 

1.  To  look  at  the  relationship   of  divine  forgiveness   and  human 
forgiving. 

2.  To  review  the  place  of  forgiveness  in  human  fellowship. 

BcuzkcfAxudnd  Mcde^ilcd 
Suggested  Scripture:  Matthew  18 


\  /he  story  is  told  of  the  little  boy 
j  who  came  home  from  Sunday 
j  school  and,  when  asked  what  he 
j  had  learned  that  day,  said,  "If  a 
|  guy  hits  you,  you  have  to  turn 
j  the  other  cheek.  Then  you  duck 
j  and  bop  him  good."  Naturally, 
j  dad  had  a  bit  of  a  time  getting 
j  his  little  lad  straightened  out.  on 
j  what  it  means  to  "turn  the  other 
j  cheek  also." 

|  Perhaps  the  little  boy  was  closer 
!  to  how  we  ordinary  Christians 
|  feel  than  we  would  like  to  admit. 
I  We  find  it  hard  to  turn  the  other 
j  cheek  at  all.  Between  individuals 
|  and  between  nations  we  are  gen- 
j  erally  hot-tempered  and  ready  to 
|  return  in  full  measure  any  word 
|  or  action  against  us.  Even  if  we 
j  go  through  the  formality  of  turn- 
|  ing  the  other  cheek,  we  are  likely 
j  to  be  alerted  to  "duck  and  bop 
|  him  good."  Many  a  good  Chris- 
j  tian  has  been  happy  that  he  had 
I  only  two  cheeks.  We  cling  to  a 
j  literal  counting  of  the  cheeks  and 
|  ignore  the  answer  of  Jesus  when 
!  Peter  asked  him,  "Lord,  how  often 
j  shall  my  brother  sin  against  me, 
)  and  I  forgive  him?" 
\  As  Peter  and  the  rest  traveled 
|  daily  with  Jesus  they  became  more 
|  and  more  impressed  with  the  way 
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he  forgave  again  and  again.  Over 
and  over  people  would  slight 
Jesus,  throw  insults  his  way,  make 
false  charges  against  him,  plot 
against  him  and  his  friends.  Jesus 
had  plenty  of  provocation  which 
would  have  led  most  any  of  us  to 
want  to  get  even.  Yet  Jesus  con- 
stantly forgave  and  consistently 
loved.  He  used  to  say  things  like, 
"Pray  for  those  who  persecute 
you."  These  men  saw  Jesus  for- 
give people  so  many  times  that 
they  came  to  realize  that,  as  far 
as  Jesus  was  concerned,  just  turn- 
ing the  other  cheek  was  not 
enough. 

One  day,  right  out  of  the  blue, 
Peter  asked  Jesus  how  often  he 
had  to  forgive.  Surely  there  must 
be  a  limit;  one  didn't  have  to  keep 
on  taking  it  forever.  Peter  thought 
he  would  put  the  limit  high- 
much  higher  than  short-tempered 
Peter  had  ever  been  willing  to  go. 
He  said,  "As  many  as  seven 
times?"  It  must  have  hit  him  right 
between  the  eyes  when  Jesus  said, 
"I  do  not  say  to  you  seven  times, 
but  seventy  times  seven."  He  must 
have  throw7n  up  his  hands  and 
cried,  "Then  there  just  isn't  any 
limit."  That  is  exactly  what  Jesus 
meant. 


Jesus  said  it  in  a  little  different 
way  over  in  Luke  17,  but  he 
meant  the  same  thing.  There  he 
says  that  even  if  a  fellow  wronged 
you  seven  times  every  day  and 
repented  of  the  wrong,  he  must 
be  forgiven.  We  are  told  that  this 
code  was  binding  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  early  Christian  church. 

Right  after  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(Matthew  5)  and  again  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Plain  (Luke  6) 
Jesus  tied  in  this  matter  of  for- 
giving our  fellow  men  with  our 
expectation  of  forgiveness  from 
God:  "If  you  do  not  forgive  men 
their  trespasses,  neither  will  your 
Father  forgive  your  trespasses." 
Why?  Is  God  just  being  stubborn 
and  insisting  that  we  do  it  first? 

No,  there  is  another  answer. 
But,  first,  let  us  look  at  what  hold- 
ing a  grudge  does  between  man 
and  man.  It  is  well  known  that 
holding  a  grudge  embitters  the 
life  of  him  who  does  the  holding. 
Psychologists  have  long  ago 
proved  that  hatred  and  anger 
grow  as  a  cancer  in  the  mind  and 
personality  of  a  man  and  can  do 
terrible  things  to  him.  His  charac- 
ter can  become  twisted  and  crip- 
pled just  from  the  constant  pull 
of  this  hatred  he  holds  in  his 
heart.  Many  of  us  know  people 
who  are  bitter  and  morose  be- 
cause they  have  never  learned  to 
forgive. 

But  a  grudge  does  something, 
also,  to  the  person  against  whom 
it  is  held.  There  is  a  terrible  frus- 
tration that  comes  from  trying  to 
make  up  with  a  person  who  stub- 
bornly refuses  to  forgive  and  for- 
get. Have  you  ever  tried  it?  You 
do  your  best  to  apologize.  You 
make  amends  as  fully  as  you  can. 


Questions  for  Discussion  | 

1.  Give  specific  situations  in 
which  forgiveness  could  have 
saved  the  group. 

2.  Why    is    it    that    so    many 
people  seem  to  want  to  try  to 
count  their  sins  against  God  and  | 
their     neighbor's     sins     against  I 
them? 

3.  Are  there  any  types  of 
offense  that  we  should  not  be 
expected  to   forgive? 

4.  Name  ways  that  forgiveness 
could  help  your  group  or  your 
church  at  home.  Then  find  a  way 
to  get  that  forgiveness  moving. 


You  honestly  ask  for  the  forgive- 1 
ness  and  friendship  of  the  other  j 
person.  Then  he  turns  his  back  j 
on  you  and  stubbornly  says,  "No."  | 
You  can't  forget  that.  It  does  | 
something  to  you  that  leaves  its  | 
mark. 

If  holding  grudges  does  injury  \ 
to  both  the  object  of  the  hatred  j 
and  the  one  who  hates,  then  it  just  j 
doesn't  make  sense.  If  the  habit  of  j 
willing  forgiving  is  the  only  meth-  j 
od  that  can  save  us  from  holding  j 
those  grudges,  the  sooner  we  j 
build  that  habit  firmly  into  our  \ 
characters  the  better  it  will  be  all  \ 
around.  But  we  don't  build  the 
habit  of  forgiving  by  counting  the  I 
insults  and  plotting  to  get  even.  | 
We  only  build  that  habit  by  con- 1 
stant  clean-cut  acts  of  forgiveness  j 
done  over  and  over,  far  beyond  j 
our  counting.  This  is  what  Jesus  | 
did.  He  forgave  people  so  habit-  j 
ually  that  love  for  people  became  \ 
the  central  passion  of  his  life. 

Here  is  where  forgiving  each  ] 
other  ties  into  the  forgiveness  of  j 
God  which  means  salvation.  Last  | 
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(week  we  insisted  that  the  broken  titudes  which  are  not  fit  for  the 

1  fellowship  with   God   could  only  Kingdom?  It  is  not  that  God  wants 

j  be  re-established  on  the  basis  of  to  be  stubborn  or  choosy.  He  sim- 

|  attitudes    that    are    fit    for    God's  ply  cannot  allow  us  to  bring  into 

j  Kingdom.   But  who   can  imagine  our  fellowship  with  him  the  sin- 

\  taking  grudges,  petty  peeves,  ha-  ful  attitudes  which  would  destroy 

|  tred,    spite,    and    revengefulness  the  beauty  and  holiness   of  that 

I  into  the  presence  of  God.   They  fellowship.   Jesus   once  suggested 

j  are  not  fit  attitudes  for  a  group  that  a  man  ought  not  go  to  the 

!  of  sinful  humans.  Certainly  they  Temple  while  holding   a  grudge 

j  can  have  no  part  in  the  blessed  against  anyone.  If  we  cannot  take 

\  fellowship  of  the  redeemed.  How,  a  grudge  into  the  Temple,  surely 

I  then,  can  we  expect  God  to  for-  we  cannot  take  it  into  the  very 

|  give    (by   definition,  not  just  ex-  presence  of  God.  Only  the  results 

I  cusing  the  sin  but  welcoming  us  of  human  forgiving — love,  friend- 

I  back  into  fellowship )    unless  we  ship,  brotherhood,  peace  of  mind 

have  rid  ourselves  of  all  these  at-  — are  fit  for  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

«&     <$»    «£, 

An  Evening  Prayer 

If  I  have  wounded  any  soul  today, 
If  I  have  caused  one  foot  to  go  astray, 
If  I  have  walked  in  my  own  willful  way, 
Dear  Lord,  forgive! 

If  I  have  uttered  idle  words  or  vain, 
If  I  have  turned  aside  from  want  or  pain, 
Lest  I  myself  shall  suffer  thro'  the  strain, 
Dear  Lord,  forgive! 

If  I  have  been  perverse  or  hard,  or  cold, 
If  I  have  longed  for  shelter  in  Thy  fold, 
When  Thou  hast  given  me  some  fort  to  hold, 
Dear  Lord,  forgive! 

Forgive  the  sins  I  have  confessed  to  Thee; 

Forgive  the  secret  sins  I  do  not  see; 

O  guide  me,  love  me,  and  my  keeper  be, 

Amen. 

— Charles  H.  Gabriel 

Copyright,  1911,  by   Charles  H.   Gabriel.    The  Rodeheaver  Co.,  Owner. 
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Studtf  Qtdlirted,  lai  MoacU  29-AaiU  4  (Jtoly  WeeA)  floe  ^bana  \ 

A  Holy  Week  Pilgrimage 

1.  To  reach  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  Holy  Week. 

2.  To  let  the  events  of  Christ's  last  week  affect  our  lives. 


/his  is  the  most  special  week  of 
the  Christian  year.  Because  it  is 
so  special,  we  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  we  set  aside  our  formal 
discussion  for  this  meeting  and 
take  a  pilgrimage  with  Jesus  as 
he  walked  the  way  to  the  Cross 
and  beyond.  All  of  us  know  the 
events  of  that  week  very  well.  We 
have  learned  them  over  and  over 
as  each  year  of  church  school  has 
passed.  Yet,  we  may  never  have 
lived  through  these  events  with 
Jesus.  Something  happens  to  any- 
one who  faithfully  follows  wher- 
ever Jesus  walked — through  Jeru- 
salem and  out  to  Bethany  during 
those  last  eight  days  which  lie 
between  Palm  Sunday  and  Easter 
morning.  The  Bible  must  be  our 
guide. 

We  shall  need  to  follow  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  beginning 
with  chapter  twenty-one;  the  Gos- 
pel of  Mark  from  chapter  eleven 
on;  the  Gospel  of  Luke  starting  in 
the  middle  of  chapter  nineteen; 
and  the  Gospel  of  John  in  which 
we  begin  at  the  twelfth  chapter. 
Because  the  authors  all  wrote  sep- 
arately and  did  not  correlate  their 
stories,  we  shall  have  to  follow 
all  four  accounts  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  not  an  indication  that  any 
of  the  stories  is  wrong.  It  is  only 
the  recognition  of  the  right  of 
every   author   to   tell   that   which 


interests  him  most  and  to  leave 
out  the  rest.  It  takes  the  word  of 
all  four  evangelists  to  give  us  a 
full  account. 

We  can  easily  imagine  that  we 
joined  the  small  caravan  as  it  ap- 
proached Bethany  on  the  way  to 
the  Passover  Feast  celebration  at 
the  Temple  in  Jerusalem.  In  the 
center  of  the  group  Jesus  walked 
with  a  serious  bearing  and  a  stern 
step,  for  he  had  set  his  face  to 
Jerusalem    and    nothing    was    to 
turn    him     aside.     He    was    sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  veiy  ap- 
prehensive followers.   They  were 
afraid     of     the     opposition     they 
would  face  in  the  city  and  his  talk  | 
to    them    about    his    approaching  j 
death    had    not    alleviated    their  I 
worries.  They  were  worried  about  j 
him.    They   were   concerned   also  j 
for  themselves  and  the  cause  to  j 
which     they     had     given     their  I 
allegiance. 

They  stopped  overnight  with 
good  friends  in  Bethany  about  | 
three  miles  from  Jerusalem  across 
the  Kidron  Valley  and  over  the  j 
Mount  of  Olives.  With  them  we  j 
went  into  the  home  of  Lazarus  | 
and  his  two  sisters,  Mary  and  | 
Martha.  The  conversation  before  j 
we  retired  for  the  night  caused  us  j 
to  lie  awake  pondering  the  rela-  j 
tionship  between  money  values  j 
and  personal  values. 
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The  arrangements  for  entering 
Jerusalem  seemed  most  strange 
but  they  worked  out  as  Jesus  had 
said  they  would.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  crowd  boiled  over  into  a 
noisy  demonstration  as  we  reached 
the  top  of  Olivet.  Jesus  seemed 
most  pleased  by  the  acclamation 
of  the  people  at  first,  but  then  his 
eyes  fell  upon  Jerusalem  ahead 
and  we  heard  him  say,  "Jerusa^em? 
Jerusalem,"  and  lament  over  the 
manner  in  which  the  city  had 
wasted  its  many  glorious  oppor- 
tunities. 

We  stood  aside  in  amazement 
when  he  entered  the  Temple  and 
cleaned  it  of  all  the  commercial 
traffic  that  had  so  stifled  its  recent 
life  and  witness.  The  Scribes, 
Pharisees,  and  priests  gathered  in 
small  groups  to  discuss  this  new- 
est event.  They  were  angry  and 
afraid  at  the  same  time,  and  care- 
fully laid  their  plans,  awaiting  the 
break  that  would  give  them  their 
chance  at  Jesus. 

Monday  morning  on  the  way 
into  the  city  from  Bethany  we 
were  puzzled  by  the  words  he 
said  to  the  barren  fig  tree.  They 
vanished  from  mind  as  we  heard 
him  teaching  in  the  Temple  courts 
and  answering  the  tricky  ques- 
tions of  the  opposition.  The  Tem- 
ple clique  kept  sending  their 
ablest  lawyers  in  an  attempt  to 
trip  him  up,  and  we  were  proud 
to  hear  his  answers.  But  the  next 
morning  when  we  saw  the  fig  tree 
all  withered  up,  we  were  even 
more  puzzled  than  before  by  his 
words. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  we 
were  with  him  facing  the  ever 
growing  crowds  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  Temple  and  resting  at  the 
home  of  Mary  and  Martha.  Again 
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we  were  struck,  as  we  had  been 
many  times  before,  by  the  author- 
ity with  which  he  spoke.  The  peo- 
ple loved  his  sayings  and  parables 
because  he  spoke  to  the  heart 
of  each  person.  As  the  days  went 
by  he  was  more  and  more  con- 
cerned about  those  of  us  who 
were  near  him.  He  talked  to  us 
about  his  death  and  tried  to  help 
us  to  have  the  faith  to  face  it. 

Suddenly  on  Thursday  the  pace 
of  events  picked  up.  In  that  upper 
room,  with  just  the  few  close  fol- 
lowers, we  sat  down  to  the  Pass- 
over supper.  We  watched  as  Jesus 
washed  the  feet  of  all  the  dis- 
ciples, demonstrating,  as  the  mas- 
ter teacher,  the  place  of  humility, 
selflessness,  and  sacrifice  in  the 
Kingdom.  We  hardly  blinked  as 
he  passed  the  bowl  but  we  caught 
our  breath  in  surprise  when  the 
treachery  of  Judas  was  revealed. 
The  room  was  silent  as  stone  as 
Judas  went  hurriedly  out  into  the 
black  night.  The  fellowship  of  the 
bread  and  wine  spoke  so  poign- 
antly to  heart  and  soul  that  we 
shall  never  forget.  Then  we  went 
out  into  the  Garden  of  Gethsem* 
ane. 

Few  of  us  saw  the  agony  of 
Jesus  as  he  faced  the  trial  and 
death  ahead.  The  three  who  were 
closest  to  him  slept  through  most 
of  it.  But  we  were  conscious  of  a 
great  composure  that  was  his  as 
the  light  of  torches  and  the  march- 
ing tread  marked  the  arrival  of 
the  soldiers  and  the  sneaking 
priests.  It  was  just  like  Peter  to 
draw  his  sword  and  strike  out  at 
those  who  would  molest  Jesus,  but 
we  knew  from  the  look  on  Jesus' 
face  that  this  was  not  his  way. 

We  were  not  allowed  in  the 
house    of    Annas    and    Caiaphas 


where  the  Sanhedrin  held  their 
mockery  of  a  trial.  Nervously  we 
paced  the  outer  court  in  the  chilly 
night  and  waited.  You  should 
have  seen  the  look  of  sadness  and 
defeat  on  the  face  of  old  Peter 
when  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
seemed  to  seal  forever  his  denial. 
There  was  little  more  to  be  known 
as  the  gray  dawn  broke  over  the 
palace  of  Pilate.  It  was  not  until 
Jesus  was  brought  out  bleeding 
and  beaten  that  we  knew  what 
had  happened  to  him.  The  cries 
of  the  mob  were  horrible. 

But  the  horror  of  the  trip  to 
Calvary  was  even  greater.  No  one 
will  ever  forget  that  place  on  the 
road  when  Simon  of  Cyrene  took 
the  load  off  Jesus'  shoulders.  Nor 
will  we  ever  be  able  to  stop  seeing 
the  three  crosses  or  stop  hearing 


the  seven  last  words.  As  thunder  j 
clapped    and    darkness    fell    we  | 
walked   away   to   start   the    slow,  I 
dreary,     and    useless     trek    back 
home. 

We  don't  know  what  changed 
our  minds  and  held  us  in  the  city. 
Perhaps  God  wanted  to  make  sure  ; 
that   we   knew   that  "God   is   not  \ 
mocked."  We  knew  of  the  burial 
in  Joseph's  tomb   and  of  the   se-  j 
curity  measures   that  were  taken  j 
by  the  authorities.  Then  Mary  and  j 
John    and    Peter    came    with    the 
news    of    the    empty    tomb,    the 
words  of  the  angels,  and  the  final 
proof — they  had  seen   Jesus,   the 
Living   Christ!   Is   it  any   wonder 
that  from  that  day  to  this  Chris- 1 
tians    have    worshiped    on    Sun-  ! 
day — the    weekly    anniversary    of ! 
Easter  morning? 


&     &     & 


There  Is  a  Man  on  the  Cross 

Whenever  there  is  silence  around  me 

By  day  or  by  night — 

I  am  startled  by  a  cry. 

It  came  down  from  the  cross — 

The  first  time  I  heard  it. 

I  went  out  and  searched — 

And  found  a  man  in  the  throes  of  crucifixion, 

And  I  said,  "I  will  take  you  down," 

And  I  tried  to  take  the  nails  out  of  his  feet. 

But  he  said,  "Let  them  be 

For  I  cannot  be  taken  down 

Until  every  man,  every  woman,  and  every  child 

Come  together  to  take  me  down." 

And  I  said,  "But  I  cannot  hear  you  cry. 

What  can  I  do?" 

And  he  said,  "Go  about  the  world — 

Tell  everyone  that  you  meet — 

There  is  a  man  on  the  cross." 

— Elizabeth  Chenev 
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THEME:  The  Things  that  Are  Really  So 

You  Are  Now  Qualified Titus  1 

A  Really  Good  Example .....Titus  2 

Do  This  to  Really  Be  Alive  Titus  3 

What  Really  Lasts? .1  Peter  1 

What  Makes  a  Nation  Holy  .:..  I  Peter  2 

About  Husbands  and  Wives I  Peter  3 

United  Through  Suffering   I  Peter  4 

God  Wills  It  So I  Peter  5 

Don't  Be  a  Malingerer ...II  Peter  1 

False  Teachers  Who  Corrupt II  Peter  2 

A  Call  for  Steadfastness II     Peter  3 

There  Has  Been  No  Greater  Man   ...Matthew  11 

Who  Is  the  Son  of  Man? Matthew  12:1-21 

Is  He  a  Son  of  Satan? Matthew  12:22-50 

Sowers  of  Good  Seed  Matthew  13:1-30 

A  Teller  of  True  Tales  ....- Matthew  13:31-58 

He  Was  Wrongly  Beheaded Matthew  14:1-21 

On  the  Land  and  on  the  Sea Matthew  14:22-36 

You  Need  a  New  Inside Matthew  15:1-20 

Lending  a  Helping  Hand  Matthew  15:21-39 

Wrong  and  Real  Religion .Matthew  16:1-28 

What  Faith  Can  Do Matthew  17:1-27 

The  Little  Lost  Sheep ..Matthew  18:1-20 

I'll  Do  Worse  to  Him Matthew  18:21-35 

What  About  Divorce? Matthew  19:1-15 

How  to  Gain  Eternal  Life Matthew  19:16-30 

Workers  on  the  Farm  ..../ Matthew  20:1-16 

Requesting  Special  Privileges .Matthew  20:17-34 

The  Triumphal  Entry .Matthew  21:1-14 

Cast  Out  of  Gods  Temple Matthew  21:15-32 

The  Authority  of  Jesus Matthew  21:33-46 
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ON  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THIS   ISSUE 


len  joined  our  staff  shortly  after 
graduation  from  callege  where 
she  was  active  in  journalism  and 
contributed  to  creative  writing 
publications. 


Richard  C.  Redmond  ("Trini- 
dad," page  1 ) ,  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  famous  84th  En- 
gineers during  World  War  II,  is  a 
cartoonist  as  well  as  a  free-lance 
writer.  His  art  work,  short  stories, 
humor  and  craft  articles  have  ap- 
peared in  over  one  hundred  maga- 
zines. Mr.  Redmond  is  at  present 
employed  as  a  layout  man  in  the 
Engineering  office  of  a  large  util- 
ity concern  and  spends  most  of 
his  leisure  time  with  paper  and 
pen,  or  over  the  drawing  board 
at  home. 


Douglas  Hunt  ("Flying  Fishes," 
page  5),  a  native  of  England, 
taught  in  a  Japanese  High 
School,  a  school  here  in  the  States, 
and  for  several  years  served  as  a 
translator  in  the  German  Foreign 
Office  in  Berlin.  At  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  II,  Mr.  Hunt  re- 
turned to  England  and  took  up 
teaching  again,  and  now  divides 
his  time  between  that  profession 
and  free-lance  journalism. 


Alyce  M.  Mullen  ("Return,** 
page  11),  a  member  of  the  edi- 
torial staff,  writes  another  short 
story  for  Link  readers.  Mrs.  Mul- 


Dick  Hayman  ("Higher  Learn- 
ing— Lower  Living,"  page  19)  has 
contributed  light  verse  and  a 
poem,  "Training  Camp:  12:00 
p.m."  (November  1952)  to  The 
Link  and  now  writes  his  first  ar- 
ticle for  our  readers.  After  serving 
three  years  in  the  Army,  Mr.  Hay- 
man  entered  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  grad- 
uating in  1947.  At  the  present 
time  he  is  working  on  his  master's 
degree  at  Mexico  City  College. 
His  light  verse  appears  regularly 
in  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
and  Laugh  Book,  and  his  articles 
have  run  in  Christian  Herald, 
American  Artist,  Nations  Busi- 
ness, Author  6-  Journalist  and  The 
Writer. 


Milt  Hammer  ("So  You  Want 
To  Be  A  Cartoonist,"  pages  24- 
25),  who  is  designing  our  six- 
month  cartoon  course,  is  the  au- 
thor of  three  cartooning  instruc- 
tion books  and  presently  the  art 
advertising  director  of  a  group  of 
weekly  newspapers  in  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Hammer's  cartoon  features 
have  appeared  in  comic  strips,  na- 
tional magazines,  and  comic 
books. 
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Dave:  "A  tomato,  some  lettuce, 
and  a  pail  of  water  had  a  race. 
Who  won  and  how  did  they 
place?" 

Dora:  "The  lettuce  came  out 
ahead,  the  water  just  kept  on 
running,  and  the  tomato  tried  to 
ketchup!" 

Mixed  emotions — the  feeling 
you  get  when  you  see  your  moth- 
er-in-law driving  your  new  car 
over  a  cliff. 

Laundry  Sign:  "We  don't  man- 
gle your  clothes  with  machinery 
— we   do   it   carefully   by   hand." 

1951:  We  were  broke,  so  we 
lived  on  hamburger  for  a  week. 

1953:  We  lived  on  hamburgers 
for  a  week,  so  we  were  broke. 

A  dean  of  women  at  a  coeduca- 
tional college  recently  began  an 
important  announcement  to  the 
student  body: 

"The  president  of  the  college 
and  I  have  decided  to  stop  neck- 
ing on  the  campus." 

Teacher:  "What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  primitive  man  and 
modern  man?" 

Pupil:  "When  his  wife  talks  too 
much,  modern  man  goes  to  his 
club,  while  the  primitive  man 
reached  for  it." 
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"Lady,  if  you  will  give  us  a 
nickel,  my  little  brother'll  imitate 
a  hen." 

"You  mean  he  can  cackle  like  a 
hen?"  asked  the  lady. 

"Naw,"  replied  the  boy  in  dis- 
gust. "He  wouldn't  do  a  cheap  imi- 
tation like  that.  He'll  eat  a  woim." 

Pat  and  Mike  were  working 
along  the  docks  when  Pat  stopped 
suddenly  and  spelled  out  the 
name  on  one  of  the  big  vessels: 
"O-r-e-g-o-n." 

"O'R^gon/"  he  exclaimed.  "I 
used  to  know  him  in  Ireland  when 
he  didn't  have  a  cent,  and  now 
he's  got  his  name  on  a  battleship." 

Bob:    "What  would   I  have  to 
give  you  for  one  kiss?" 
Gloria :    "Chloroform." 

He  has  a  head  like  a  door  knob: 
any  girl  could  turn  it. 

— The  Seabag 

Many  a  fellow  thinks  he  is  only 
handing  a  girl  a  line  when  actual- 
ly he  is  being  roped  in. 

— The  Seabag 

Plastic  surgeons  can  do  almost 
anything  with  a  human  nose  ex- 
cept keep  it  out  of  other  people's 
business. 


This  Is  my  Fat 


my  Father's  w< 


I  rest  me  in  the  thou 
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